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Stadium Roomers 

On page 10 of the Aug. 27 issue of 
PATHFINDER is an article stating that 
Ohio State was the first American uni- 
versity to use its stadium for housing 
purposes. You’d better amend that to 
“large-scale housing purposes. ” The Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati was using a couple 
of rooms under the stadium for two or 
three years before 1932 (you say Ohio 
State started in 1933) as a dormitory for 
a few select football men—not the whole 
team, just those who could not afford to 
live elsewhere. In 1932 (maybe it was 
1931) the band moved to the “Music Room” 
in the new auditorium and the former 
“band rooms” under the stadium were 
uséd as more dormitory space ... 

Adolph H. Wulff 
Cincinnati, O. 
The South 

In your lead article on the South (PATH- 
FINDER, Aug. 27), you failed to state the 
main reason why the South is poor. 
Every older southerner knows well that 
the present plight of the South was 
schemed out and planned deliberately ani 
intentionally by the North—beginning at 
Appomattox ... When the South is put 
on equality with other sections in non- 
discriminating freight rates, tariffs, na- 
tional appropriations in proportion to 
taxes paid, when the envy of the North 
ceases to harass the South, . . . then there 
will be no occasion for the South to be 
called “the nation’s No. 1 economic 
problem.” 

Alvis Yates 
Lenoir, N. C. 

In PATHFINDER of Aug. 27, page 4, 
column 2, second paragraph, I find this 
sentence: “Attacked by boll weevil in 1915 
and by foreign competition in 1920 cotton 
has become :..” I would presume from 
that sentence that the year 1915 was the 
beginning of the boll weevil in the South, 
which is far from the actual conditions. 
My father had a cotton field attacked so 
severely by the boll weevil in 1880 that 
there was one-third of the field that we 
did not even pick over. We got only five 
bales from 45 acres. 

J.J. Crumley 
Athens. O. 


[PATHFINDER was wrong in stating that cotton 
was attacked by the boll weevil in 1915. The weevil 
first began to arrive in great numbers from Mexico 
in about 1893. Within a comparatively few years, the 
distribution of weevils was general throughout the 
entire cotton belt, and in 1915, the Federal government 
published its first map of the situation.—Ed.] 


Your editorial, “Part of the Whole,” 
while showing laudable interest in the 
economic needs of the South, is open to 
your own criticism of treating a national 
problem sectionally. The best way to help 
the South, and every other section, is to 
treat the American market as a unit, re- 
membering that every section and every 
industry is co-dependent, and so maintain 
it all along the line. Go into any store 
and see the quantities of foreign-made 
goods, including all sorts of cotton goods 
made in Japan, Czechoslovakia, Italy, etc., 
while millions of competing American 
workers are on relief, and remember that 
in normal times these workers constitute 
90 per cent of all American consumers, 
and you have, if not the whole, at least 
the chief, cause of the distress, not only 
of southern cotton growers, but of mid- 
land corn growers, western wheat growers, 
and, in brief, our whole industrial system. 


Lincoln’ put it this way: “If we buy a 
ton of steel rails from England for forty 
dollars, England has the forty dollars and 
we have the steel rails; but if we make 
the steel rails ourselves, we have the forty 
dollars and we have the steel rails.” Which 
is both good Americanism and good 
horse sense. 
William T. Hewetson 

Freeport, lil. 


From Australia: On Radio and Good Will 


I am, at rare intervals, the grateful re- 
cipient of a few copies of your very inter- 
esting journal, sent to me by people who 
in March, 1932, saw a previous letter I 
had published in PATHFINDER ... It 
might be of interest to you to know that 
your police radio bulletins “calling all 
cars” in your cities are heard in Australia 
as plainly as our own police, ambulance, 
airplane and city council electric power 
messages. We also have enjoyed excel- 
lent Washington, D. C., radio talks, both 
broadcast on short wave and relayed by 
our own Australian radio . .. Your radio 
stations attract much good will not only 
to their sponsors but to your people in 
whatever part of the globe they may be in. 

Gilbert Hayman 
Bronte, Australia 


A Jew’s Comment on Hitler’s Anti-Semitism 

“Readers Write,” in your issue of Aug. 
13, contains two letters of pro-German and 
mild anti-Semitic nature, written by Mr. 
Wright and Mr. Cook. I believe that your 
readers would be grateful for elucidation 
of the basic reasons for Herr Adolf Hit- 
ler’s anti-Semitic program, so I have ac- 
cordingly set them forth below: 

(1) His government is bankrupt and is 
sorely in need of funds for mighty arma- 
ments. Confiscation of Jewish property 
is one way to secure enrichment of his 
coffers. 

(2) ... Political razzle-dazzle must be 
employed to divert attention away from 
personal wants and yearnings and desti- 
tution. Thus, the attention of the popu- 
lace has been skillfully and unceasingly 
directed through controlled press, radio 
and school... toward untruthful but 
effective propaganda against foreign coun- 
tries and against Jews ... 

(3) Jews have been persecuted so in- 
tolerably by dictators and absolute mon- 
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archs through the centuries that they are 
inherently liberty-loving and hence would 
constitute opposition to any dictatorship. 

(4) Hitler is spreading anti-Semitic 
propaganda in other lands and thereby 
hopes to create internal strife therein by 
factionating the inhabitants into pro- 
Semitic and anti-Semitic groups. He would 
bore from within the democratic coun- 
tries by this means. 

Il am a Jew and present this letter with- 
out intent to criticize Germans, but rathe: 
to present the true facts about th. 
German-Jewish situation and to refut: 
the doctrine of German racial superiority. 
I have no prejudice whatever against Ge: 
mans as individuals .. . 

Alfred Lippman, Jr. 
Weeks. La. 


“Communist” John Brophy 
. . . I think you are being very narrow 
minded in stating that Roman Catholi 
John Brophy is among those Communis! 
on that payroll (PATHFINDER, Aug. 27 
Frank L. Cito 
Denver, Colo. 


(Mr. Cito is referring to PATHFINDER’s story 
the Dies ‘‘ism’’ inquiry. The story did not call J: 
Brophy a Communist. It merely reported = fa 
that John P. Prey, a vice president of the A. 
and a bitter foe of the C. I. O., had ER, bef 
the Dies committee that the C. I. O. had Commun 
and Communist sympathizers on its payroll. Amc 
these, Frey said, was John Brophy. PATHFIND! 
considered it worth special mention that Mr. Bror 
is a devout Catholic because, as such, he is pr: 
sumably opposed to Communism. Mr. Frey's + 
marks about him may perhaps be regarded as ch 
acteristic of some of the loose language used 
witnesses before the Dies committee. Readers 
judge for themselves.—Ed. ]. 


“In the Interests of Accuracy” 

In the September 3rd issue of PATI! 
FINDER under “Briefs” in “Science, Med 
cine,” mention is made of Dr. Charles | 
Verdier of New Orleans finding a “new” | 
treatment for gonorrhea—using injectio: 
of hydrochloric acid. If I may, in t! 
interests of accuracy, I would like to mak: 
the following comments: 

(1) The original advocate of hyd: 
chlorie acid theory was Dr. Burr Furgeson 
of Birmingham, Ala. He, I may add, 
still active in practice. 

(2) Injections of hydrochloric acid i: 
and for gonorrhea have been used over » 
period of years by many men with vary- 
ing success. The writer has given sever::! 
hundreds of injections for gonorrhea wit! 
good to excellent results over a period of 
three years. 

(3) Injection of hydrochloric acid ha 
been used in other infectious diseas« 
with also varying results. 

Benjamin Sonenschein, M. D. 
Martinsville, Ill. 


Household Hint 

We were very much interested in rea 
ing the directions for whipping evaporate: 
milk which appeared in the Househo!:! 
column in PATHFINDER of August 13. 

We note that these directions specil) 
that the milk be scalded. Formerly it w: 
thought that scalding the milk was neces- 
sary for successful whipping. Althoug!i 
scalding is helpful (it does seem to mak 
the milk whip up a bit stiffer), it is not 
essential—and the extra step tends to dis- 
courage its use. 

The real secret of whipping evaporate: 
milk is thorough chilling. It whips readily 
and stiff enough for all culinary purpose: 
if it is thoroughly chilled . . . 

Hilda Ballestro 
Irradiated Evaporated Milk Institute, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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PENSIONS— 


Once Again Shortcuts to Utopia Are in Flower 


LWAYS bright decorations for 
‘A American political platforms, slo- 
cans and catchwords are now begin- 
ning to be spelled with dollar signs. 
In optimistic 1928, Herbert Hoover 
looked forward to a day when there 
would be “two cars in every garage.” 
In desperate 1932, Franklin Roosevelt 
offered hope: “a new deal” of eco- 
nomic opportunities for America’s mil- 
lions. Last week, America had a new 
ind attractive phrase. It was neat, 
rhythmic, and, above all, specific. For 
unemployed persons over 50 years of 
age, it promised “$30 every Thursday.” 

In California two weeks ago, “$30 
every Thursday” helped shrewd Sheri- 
dan Downey to get the Democratic 
nomination for a United States sena- 
torship (PATHFINDER, Sept. 10). 
Like hot fires spreading through dry 
timber, pension plans for the aged 
were Winning new support throughout 
the nation. By election day in No- 
vember, old age pensions may well 
be an issue no wise politician can 
ford to ignore. 

AUTUMN: In a time when science 
ind medicine combine to prolong hu- 
man life, old age is nearly as certain 
is death. In the United States today, 
there is a greater proportion of old 
people in the population than ever 
before. About 11,000,000 Americans- 
nearly one-tenth of the whole num- 
vr—are over 60 years of age. To- 
vether with their families, these per- 
sons form the backbone of the pen- 
ion movement. 


In finance, business management, 
ihe professions, the arts and the sci- 
ences, many persons over 60 retain 
dominating positions. Most persons of 
this age, however, are past their pro- 
ductive peak. Many are low-paid, un- 
employed or otherwise retired. What 
pension plans offer them is that the 
last years of their lives will be “a de- 
lightful, golden autumn instead of a 
bleak and fearful winter.” 

To get their golden autumn, Amer- 
ica’s old are actively backing more 
than 30 state and national plans for 
old age assistance. These plans offer 
unemployed persons over 50 or 60 up 
to $200 a month. Most pension advo- 
cates sincerely believe that such grants 
to the needy aged would be for the 
ommunity’s good and would carry 
economic recovery to a new high. 
\ctually, most  privately-sponsored 
pension plans are economically un- 
sound. Most of them would choke to 
death on their own taxes. 

UTOPIAS: More than one commen- 





International 


Townsend’s Plan Gave Birth to Others 


tator on the present pension drive is 
convinced that the whole movement 
started from a joke. If this interpre- 
tation is sound, the unwitting father 
of the drive was Bruce Barton, adver- 
tising company executive who is now 
a Republican Congressman from New 
York. In 1931, writing for the satirical 
and humorous magazine, Vanity Fair, 
he proposed that all persons over 45 
should retire, and be pensioned at half 
the rate of their earnings in the five 
vears previous. Barton wrote: “My 
plan would fix everything .. .” 
Barton’s plan seemed funny in 1931, 





International 


“$30 Every Thursday” Helped Downey 


.dead earnest. 


but similar plans which began to crop 
up two years later were proposed in 
In August, 1933, Upton 
Sinclair, a novelist and veteran Social- 
ist, announced that he would run for 
the governorship of California on a 
platform infinitely more extravagant 
than Barton’s. Complete with grandi- 
ose plans for agricultural and indus- 
trial colonies for the unemployed, Sin- 
clair’s scheme was called End Poverty 
in California, or EPIC. Pensions of 
$50 a month were to be paid to Cali- 
fornia’s blind, to adults physically un- 
able to earn a living, and best of all, 
to Californians over 60. 

While EPIC was seizing the imagi- 
nation of southern California, an un- 
employed banker, an unemployed 
press agent and an unemployed gaso- 
line salesman founded in Los Angeles 
a “social, benevolent and altruistic 
society” known as The Utopians, They 
proposed to tear capitalism up by the 
roots, eliminating both profits and 
prices. Stipulating that retirement 
should be automatic at 45, they back- 
ed EPIC and sought to make their 
movement nation-wide. 


Fortunately for the state of Cali- 
fornia, Sinclair was not elected. In 
a single year, his pensions alone would 
have plunged California into bank- 
ruptcy. After Sinclair’s defeat in 
1934, both EPIC and The Utopians 
quickly sank into obscurity. 

Before Sinclair’s defeat, a new fig- 
ure had made his appearance in the 
pension drive. He was Dr. Francis E, 
Townsend, one-time Kansas_ school 
teacher, North Dakota country doctor 
and health officer in Long Beach, Cal. 
In 1933, Dr. Townsend lost his Long 
Beach job through a change in admin- 
istration, and began to rely for his 
living on precarious real estate com- 
missions. One day, he looked out a 
window of his Long Beach home and 
saw three old women _ grubbing 
through garbage cans for scraps of 
food. Himself threatened by poverty, 
68-year-old Dr. Townsend resolved to 
do something about need in old age. 

From his resolve came Old Age Re- 
volving Pensions, Ltd., founded in 1934 
by Dr. Townsend and his realtor- 
employer, 40-year-old Robert Earl 
Clements. To every unemployed per- 
son in the nation over 60, Dr. Town- 
send proposed to pay $200 a month, 
with the stipulation that the $200 
would be spent within the month when 
it was received. 

It was expected that about 8,000,000 
persons would want to take advantage 
of this offer, and that pensions would 
cost about 20 billion dollars a year. 
This sum, with 4 billion dollars left 
over, was to be raised by a tax of two 
per cent on the value of all business 
transactions. Adopting the slogan: 
“Youth for Work—Old Age for Leis- 
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ure,” Townsendites promised that the 
annual distribution of pensions would 
bring about a 400 per cent improve- 
ment in business within a single year. 


This, along with $200 a month, was ° 


an inviting prospect. Dr. Townsend, 
president, and Clements, secretary of 
OARP, barnstormed the country. By 
1935, it was Secretary Clements’ esti- 
mate that members of Townsend Clubs 
numbered 5,000,000, and that other 
supporters of the plan numbered 20,- 
000,000. But when the McGroarty Bill, 
a modification of the Townsend plan, 
was proposed as an amendment to the 
Social Security Act, it got only 60 votes 
in the House of Representatives. 

Critics of the plan had pointed out 
that it contained serious and funda- 
mental flaws. First of all was the 
transactions tax, which would have 
pyramided to staggering proportions. 
Experts estimated, for instance, that a 
$60 wool suit, in progressing from 
sheep to haberdashery, would accumu- 
late taxes of nearly $200. Thus, the 
buying power of the nation would 
have been seriously crippled. 

Moreover, the proposed taxes were 
equal to more than one-third the na- 
tional income in 1937. Had the Town- 
send plan been in operation that year, 
the general population would have 
contributed about one-third of its in- 
come to the support of less than one- 
tenth of the population. Confronted 
with these facts in the early days of 
his plan, Dr. Townsend only replied: 
“My plan is too simple to be compre- 
hended by great minds.” 

Simple mathematics did not shake 
the faith of Townsendites, but sus- 
picion and scandal did. At the organi- 
zation’s first convention in Chicago in 
1935, Dr. Townsend told reporters that 
OARP had taken in $1,200,000 from 
members’ dues, fees and contributions. 
Making a public audit at the same con- 
vention, Secretary Clements set the 
group’s income at $636,803. 

In the spring of 1936, a House com- 
mittee investigated OARP and found 
that Secretary Clements alone had 
made more than $70,000 from the plan 
in a single year. 

Many Townsendites were disillu- 
sioned by these evidence of personal 
profit or by Congressional coolness. 
Some stayed with OARP, which soon 
had its name changed to the Town- 
send Recovery Plan. Others formed 
the National Annuity League. Others 
supported pension schemes such as 
Clements’ All-Americans, Inc., and 
Californian Robert Noble’s National 
Recovery, Inc., which promised old 
folk $25 a week. Others deserted the 
pension movement altogether. 


PENSIONS: The schemes of Sinclair, 
Townsend and _ others, promising 
security for old age, were rooted deep- 
ly in the economic insecurity of the 
depression. Depression, too, strength- 
ened governmental interest in relief 
for the old and needy. Progressive 
Montana, in 1923, had passed an old 
age pension law, but only six states 
had active pension plans in 1928. In 
the summer of 1935, when the number 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President & Politics 


“As head of the Democratic party 
... charged with the responsibility 
of carrying out the definitely liberal 
declaration of principles set forth in 
the 1936 Democratic platform, I feel 
that I have every right to speak in 
those few instances where there may 
be a clear issue between candidates 
for a Democratic nomination involv- 
ing these principles... .” 


Since he uttered these words near 
the close of his 13th fireside address 
(PATHFINDER, July 9), President 
Roosevelt has frequently and vigor- 
ously availed himself of this “right.” 
Last week as voting time drew near 
in what the Administration regarded 
as the three most important remaining 
primaries — Maryland, Georgia and 
New York—the President made use 
of his “right” once again. He did it 
in so forthright a manner as to make 
a speech in the little town of Denton, 
in the heart of the aristocratic Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, the highlight of the 
Presidential week. 

In the course of the talk, Roosevelt 
drew a distinction which attracted as 
much comment as his earlier definition 
of the dual role of a President. This 
was on the difference between a “lib- 
eral” and a “conservative.” 

Recalling the economic distress of 
1933, the President said that at that 
time “there were many people both in 
private life and public life who did 
not like to do the things that had to be 
done. They admitted the existence of 
certain abuses—yes. But in their 
hearts they wistfully believed that im- 
provement could come from individual 
initiative or local initiative without 
the help of government. If improve- 
ment could not come without govern- 
ment action, then they wanted no im- 
provement at all. People who feel and 
think like that are what I call ‘con- 
servatives’ and even ‘reactionaries.’ 
And people who feel that the past 
ought to be brought up to the present 
by using every legitimate instrument 
to do the job, government included, 
those people I call ‘liberals’ or ‘pro- 
gressives.’ ” 

At a press conference a few days 
earlier, the President had first given 
voice to his views on liberals and 
conservatives. Waiving the usual re- 
strictions against direct quotation, he 
said: “If there is a good liberal running 
on the Republican ticket I would not 
have the slightest objection to his elec- 
tion. The good of the country rises 
above party.” 

Seeking to illustrate the difference 
to his audience of 8,000 in Maryland 
the President told of conservative 
“Mr. A”, a man who declined to co- 
operate with government to solve na- 
tional problems, and liberal “Mr. B”, 
one who actively worked with govern- 
ment to solve the problems. No hearer 
had any doubt that the President 
meant “Mr. A” in Maryland was Sena- 








tor Millard Tydings and “Mr. B” was 
Representative David J. Lewis, New 
Deal favorite for the Tydings seat.+ 
The President pledged himself to keep 
the Democratic party liberal and he 
pleaded with the farmer and the la- 
borer to join forces to help him keep 
the party so. 

That all Democrats did not share 
this view was made apparent when 
the Democratic National Congressiona! 
Committee immediately issued a state 
ment which was interpreted as mean- 
ing the committee would work onl, 

‘for the election of the candidate re- 
ceiving the party nomination in pri- 
mary or convention. Most voluble sup 
port for the President came from E! 
mer Benson, Farmer-Laborite Gover 
nor of Minnesota. After visiting Roosc 
velt at his Hyde Park, N. Y., home, 
Benson heartily endorsed his proposa! 
for support of liberal non-Democrats 

Settling down in Hyde Park for « 
two-weeks’ stay, the President awaite:! 
the results of the remaining primaric 
and, meanwhile, contemplated thes: 
other political developments: 

q@ In Nevada, Senator Pat McCarran 
easily won his expected renominatio: 
in the Democratic primary by a 3 to 1 
margin over Albert Hilliard, who hai 
campaigned as a 100 per cent New 
Dealer. McCarran, however, who had 
opposed the Supreme Court and th: 
Reorganization measures, had refuse 
to stand as an opponent of the New 
Deal during his campaign. 

q Addressing a Democratic rally in 
Waterville, Me., James A. Farley, chair 
man of the Democratic National Com 
mittee, urged Maine to “get in step 
with the rest of the nation” by electing 
a Democratic administration at the 
general state elections this week. 
Maine and Vermont were the only 
states to go Republican in the 1936 
elections. 

@ In New York, Republican leaders 
announced their intention of giving 
the party gubernatorial nomination to 
Manhattan’s young district attorney, 
Thomas E. Dewey (PATHFINDER, 
Presenting, Sept. 3). It was said thal 
he would be “drafted” for the nomi 
nation no matter what the outcome of 
Dewey’s prosecution of Tammany 
leader James Hines (see page 6). It 
was not expected that the Hines cases 
would be concluded by the time the 
Republicans meet to select their slate. 
Announcement of Republican plans 
stirred Democratic state leaders to 

t On its editorial page one day last week the usua! 
ly solemn New York Times was fascinated by the 
President’s parable of ‘‘Mr. A” and ‘‘Mr. B”’ to the 
—— Sa Rn oem a. 50-year-old jingle about a: 

“See how the Pates ther gifts allot, 
For A is happy—B is not. 


Yet B is worthy, I care say, 
Of more prosperity than A. 


Is B more worthy? I should say 
He’s worth a great deal more than A. 


Yet A is happy! 
Laughing, ha! ha! 
ng, ! ha! 
Chafing. ha! ha! 
Nectar quaffing, ha! ha! ha! 


joyous, ever gay, 
Happy, undeserving A.’’ 
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visit Roosevelt with the reported pur- 
ose of having him persuade Governor 
Herbert Lehman to run again. Leh- 
man had declared his intention of 
seeking the seat of the late Senator 
Royal S. Copeland. 

q Speaking to an audience of more 
than a thousand in Portland, Ore., 
Karl Browder, national executive sec- 
retary of the Communist party, said 
1e only two major parties in ‘this 

suuntry were the Roosevelt party and 
the anti-Roosevelt party. He advised 
ill members of the Communist party 

} support the Roosevelt party in the 
November elections. 

With politics the overwhelming 
heme of the week, the President en- 
vaged in few other activities. How- 
ver, he gave his attention to such 
other matters as these: 

gq The report of his special commit- 
ee on worker-employer relationships 
in England (see below). Commenting, 
ltoosevelt urged a spirit of cooperation 
between American employers and 
workers. 

q The critical situation in Europe. 
He gave his approval to various de- 
irtmental actions aimed at further- 
ag American preparedness (see col. 3). 

gG A report of the National Re- 
sources Committee on the distribution 
of the American national income. It 
was submitted to the President by the 
ommittee, which described it as the 
nost reliable and complete study ever 
nade on the subject (see page 16). 


Labor Week 


If anyone had expected the A, F. of 
.. and the C. I. O. to make peace dur- 
ng the 57th celebration of Labor Day 
ist week, he would have been dis- 
ippointed. 

In Labor Day messages, both A. F. 
f L. President William Green and 
C. L O. Chieftain John L, Lewis bit- 
terly attacked each other’s principles 
ind policies. Speaking at Providence, 
k. L, Green charged that the “rebel” 
C. L O. was killing itself by trying to 
build up a “dual labor organization,” 
hen intimated it was embracing Com- 
inunism. In Mexico attending the 
Latin-American Labor Congress, Lewis 
left a statement accusing the “com- 
placent” A. F. of L. of engaging “in a 
ivil war to destroy the labor move- 
ment” and meeting C. I. O. organ- 
izing attempt with “sneers, reprisals, 
sabotage and vilification.” 

As labor’s internecine war thus went 
on, other labor events also were mak- 
ing headlines. President Roosevelt 
released a factual report on British 
industrial relations; railway labor 
was voting on a strike; an inter-gov- 
crnmental squabble broke out over the 
leportation of Harry Bridges. 

Report: The report on British indus- 
trial relations was made by a special 
committee of nine appointed by the 
President last June, with Gerard 
Swope, president of the General Elec- 
tric Company, as chairman, Repre- 
senting U. S. management, labor and 
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Swope Found British Strikes Peaceful 


public, the Swope committee found 
that strikes are comparatively rare and 
peaceful in Britain because collective 
bargaining was almost universally ac- 
cepted, and employers and workers— 
both highly organized—practice a sys- 
tem of voluntary arbitration. More- 
over, because management and labor 
respect each other, contracts between 
them are enforced more by “good 
faith” than by law. Whether the 
Swope committee believed the British 
procedure would work in the United 
States, it did not say. The President, 
however, seemed impressed by the re- 
port, stressing it as a “salient fact” that 
“the cooperative spirit” existed be- 
tween British labor and employers 
(see editorial, page 14). 

Strike vote: Last August, after ne- 
gotiations between railway manage- 
ment and labor over a proposed 15 
per cent wage cut had failed, the 
three-man Railway Medition Board 
was called in. But by last week it too 
had failed to bring about a settlement, 
announcing that management would 
arbitrate the dispute but that labor 
would not. Consequently, last week, 
while management went ahead with its 
wage cut plans, labor prepared to take 
a strike ballot of 900,000 railway work- 
ers, arguing that the wage cut would 
start a reduction in all American in- 
dustrial wages. Under the 18-year-old 
Railroad Labor Act, however, neither 
strike nor pay reductions can go into 
effect before Oct. 1, at which time 
President Roosevelt, under authority 
of the Act, can name a “fact-finding 
board” whose investigation might 
avert an actual strike, or at least de- 
lay it until early in 1939. 

Squabble: The argument over the 
deportation of Bridges, C. I. O. west 
coast director, involved Chairman 
Dies of the House committee investi- 
gating “un-American” activities and 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins. 
Angered because the Labor Depart- 
ment—which opened deportation pro- 





ceedings against Bridges last spring 
on charges that he was a Communist 
had not yet shipped him away, Dies 
accused Secretary. Perkins of “prac- 
tically dropping” the case and de- 
manded that she “enforce the law” 
immediately. Cracking back, Miss 
Perkins told Dies, in effect, to mind 
his own business. Hearings on the 
Bridges case, she explained, were be- 
ing postponed until the Supreme Court 
decided a case presenting similar 
issues.7 

Other developments in labor’s week 
included these: 

q At Chicago, representatives of 
3,900 truck operators in eleven middle- 
western states signed A. F. of L. con- 
tracts establishing the wages and 
working conditions of 1,000,000 truck 
drivers and helpers in the Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stable- 
men and Helpers. 

@ At the Atlantic City, N. J., meet- 
ing of the A, F. of L. executive council, 
William Green warned labor against 
forming an independent labor party, 
because such a party would “isolate 
labor’s strength,” which is the “bal- 
ance of power” in American polities. 
The best political policy for labor, 
Green said, was that of the A. F. of L. 
—rewarding friends, punishing ene- 
mies, without sponsoring its own can- 
didates. This was a slap at the C. I, O., 
which Green believes is trying to 
establish a third party through its 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League. 

@ At San Francisco, several thou- 
sand members of the A. F. of L.-affili- 
ated Department Store Employees 
Union went on strike in 27 major 
department stores—reputedly the first 
city-wide department store strike ever 
recorded. The strike, which did not 
close the stores, followed failure of 
the A. F. of L. union and employers 
to agree on a new contract involving 
the closed shop principle. 
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Military “Gestures” 

U. S. military authorities have found 
that the best way to convey American 
sentiments on recurring war scares is 
through what observers like to call 
“strategic moves” and “significant ges- 
tures.” Last week, while nervous 
Europe hopped first on one foot and 
then on the other (see page 7), the 
U. S. made several such “moves” and 
“gestures.” The more important of 
them, generally interpreted as mean- 
ing this country was exerting addi- 
tional moral pressure against possible 
war-makers, were these: 

q For the first time since 1932 the 
Navy assigned a portion of its fleet to 
duty as a squadron in the Atlantic. 
Seven destroyers and the seven newest 
cruisers, with a complement of 7,400 
men, were organized under Rear Ad- 

t This is the case of Joseph Strecker, an Arkansas 
restaurant proprietor who is a member of the Com- 
munist Party. The Fifth Circuit of Appeals ruled 
that such membership was not sufficient grounds for 
deportation. Now the case is before the Supreme Court 
for final decision. Secretary Perkins believes the 
charges against Strecker are “stronger” than those 


against Bridges, because Strecker admitted he was a 
Communist while Bridges has not. 






































































miral Forde Anderson Todd. 

G The General Headquarters of the 
Army Air Force was ordered trans- 
ferred from Langley Field, Va., to 
Scott Field, Ill. Secretary of War 
Woodring said the move was for “stra- 
tegic” purposes and explained that the 
new location would (1) place G. H. Q. 
officials within a few hours flying dis- 
tance of any point in the country and 
(2) be practically immune from air 
attack from the east, west, and south- 
ern coasts. 

q Plans for the “education” of pri- 
vate industry to prepare wartime ma- 
terials were approved by President 
Roosevelt. He released the first $2,- 
000,000 of an allotted $10,000,000 to be 
spent among selected manufacturers 
who would make dies and other manu- 
facturing aids for semi-automatic rifles 
and anti-aircraft guns. Peacetime 
preparation of the dies is expected to 
permit quick production of munitions 
in emergencies. 

G The War Department asked the 
Budget Bureau to increase its requests 
to Congress so that 173,000 men, in- 
stead of the present 165,000, would 
constitute the standing army. At the 
same time Admiral William D. Leahy, 
Chief of Naval Operations, said the 
Navy would ask Congress to provide 
200 million dollars more than the cur- 
rent year’s provision for shipbuilding 
purposes. This year’s regular appro- 
priation is $546,866,494. 


Hines Trial: Wind-Up 


The prosecution last week reached 
a wind-up stage in the trial of James 
J. Hines, big-time Tammany Hall poli- 
tician accused of being the political 
protector of the giant “numbers” rack- 
et in New York City (PATHFINDER, 
Sept. 3). 

During the first two weeks of the 
trial, racket-busting District Attor- 
ney Thomas E. Dewey postponed the 
testimony of his “star” witness—J. 
Richard (“Dixie”) Davis. As lawyer 
for the late “Dutch Schultz” Flegen- 
heimer, boss of the “numbers” racket, 
the 33-year-old Davis finally took the 
stand last fortnight. One of the trial’s 
three co-defendants who had pleaded 
guilty and turned state’s witnesses, the 
fidgety, sweating Davis told how in 
1933, under Hines’s direction, he had 
instructed Schultz’s thugs to vote four 
or five times each for William Dodge, 
successful Tammany candidate for 
District Attorney. Next, Davis swore 
that he had made regular payments to 
Hines for manipulating police and 
courts in the racket’s behalf; that he 
had been an intimate friend of Hines 
for several years; and that Hines, 
through Dodge, had tried to prevent 
Governor Lehman’s appointment of 
Dewey as Special Prosecutor of Rack- 
ets in 1935. 

To New Yorkers, the most engaging 
phase of the Davis testimony came 
when he was cross-examined by the 
Hines defense counsel as to a series 
of clandestine trips he made this sum- 
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Davis Sought to Explain His Undershirt 


mer from jail to the apartment of Hope 
Dare, a show girl. Davis readily ad- 
mitted having lived with the girl be- 
fore his arrest in Philadelphia last 
February. He admitted also that his 
jail-to-apartment visits were in viola- 
tion of court orders permitting hiin to 
make periodic visits to a doctor. Ob- 
ject of the cross-examination was to 
show that Dewey had helped Davis 
visit the girl in return for Davis’s 
testimony against Hines. 

In explanation of the visit, Davis 
said he went to Hope Dare’s apart- 
ment only to change his clothes, which 
the girl had been keeping for him. At 
all times, he said, he was chaperoned 
by police officers who took him to the 
apartment. 

“Was she ever in negligee when you 
were in your undershirt,” Davis was 
asked. 

“She might have been in a morning 
gown,” he replied, “and my pants were 
on and the officers were in the room.”+ 

Although Davis was Dewey’s prin- 
cipal witness, others included: (1) 
John F. Curry, head of Tammany Hall 
from 1929 to 1934, who stated that 
Hines had often requested him to have 
policemen transferred and that the re- 
quests were “invariably” granted; and 
(2) Mrs. Rose Wendroff, sister of 
Davis, who told how she had taken 
a $500 check from Davis to Hines. 
Produced in court, the check, made 
out to “cash,” showed the endorse- 
ment “J, Hines” and was the first bit 
of documentary evidence submitted 
by Dewey in his attempt to show that 
Hines had been paid by the racket. 
The testimony of Curry, the former 
Tammany head, was drawn out in af- 
tempt to show that Hines had pro- 
tected the racket by “breaking” police- 
men who were too zealous in arrest- 
ing numbers racketeers. 

With most of his witnesses heard 

+ Davis was asked about his undershirt because of 
a picture printed in the New York Mirror, a daily 
tabloid. The picture, allegedly showing Davis and 
Hope Dare standing near a window in her apartment, 
disclosed a man in his undershirt and a woman in a 


filmy garment. Davis said he could identify neither 
figure because the picture was ‘‘indistinct.” 








from, Dewey last week indicated he 
was preparing to bring the prosecu- 
tion to rest. As the week ended, 
Hines’s lawyers intimated that Hines 
himself would be the principal wit- 
ness in the defense. 





Air: Hero, Heroine 

What the Davis Cup is to tennis and 
the Walker Cup is to golf, the Bendix 
and the Thompson trophies are to 
aviation—the greatest prizes in th: 
field. Last week, after the Bendix and 
the Thompson winners had landed at 
the Cleveland Municipal Airport to th« 
cheers of tens of thousands of thrilled 
spectators, aviation enthusiasts had «a 
new hero and heroine. 

Repeating a feat accomplished by) 
only one other woman, 29-year-old 
Jacqueline Cochrane Odlum (see 
cover) won the Bendix Transconti- 
nental Prize Trophy.t “Smoking” an 
oxygen pipe all the way, she beat out 
a field of nine men from Burbank, 
Calif., to Cleveland, making the 2,042 
miles in 8 hours, 10 minutes, 31 sec 
onds. This was only about 16 minutes 
slower than the record, set last yea 
by Frank Fuller. Her average speed 
was 249.7 miles an hour. 

In all Mrs. Odlum received $12,500 
in prize money: $9,000 for winning the 
trophy, $2,500 for being the first wom- 
an to finish and an-additional $1,000 
for continuing to Bendix, N. J. Her 
time for the complete cross-country 
trip was 10 hours, 12 minutes, 55 sec- 
onds, a new transcontinental speed 
record for women. Flying through 
what she called “pretty tough” weath 
er, She was the only entrant to mak: 
Cleveland non-stop from California. 
Runner-up to Jacqueline was Fuller, 
1937 winner. 

The wife of a New York financier, 
Mrs, Odlum had little need of the prize 
money. However, with her victory, 
she did achieve one goal she had set 
herself six years ago when she firs! 
took up flying—to win an important 
distance race. Last year she finished 
third in the Bendix derby; the year 
before, in a race to Australia, she was 
forced down near the Black Sea. 

Winner of the Thompson trophy, 
awarded for a_ closed-course rac 
around four pylons at the airport, was 
Colonel Roscoe Turner. The first 
pilot ever to win the trophy twice, 
Turner lapped the entire field of eight 
in the 300-mile dash and set a new 
record of 283.4 miles an hour. Turner, 
who captured the trophy in 1934, re- 
ceived $18,000 for winning this year’s 
race and an additional $4,000 for 
breaking the course record of 264.2 
miles an hour set by Michel Detroyat 
of France in 1936, 

Asked to explain his victory, hand- 
some Colonel Turner said: “Til tell 
you how J did it. A lady gave me a 
prayer book to autograph and that’s 
what brought me and my plane 
through.” 





+ In 1936, Louise Thaden won the Bendix trophy 
fiying from New York to Los Angeles in 14 hours. 
54 minutes, 49 seconds. 
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Europe: Intermission 


Outside the musical profession, prob- 
hiv no living man has heard the 
neras of Richard Wagner so often as 
is the Chancellor of the German 
eich, Last week in Nuremberg, on 

e first evening of the 10th Nazi Con- 
ess or Parteitag, Adolf Hitler settled 
ick in his chair to listen for about 
he 250th time to Wagner’s Die Meis- 
rsinger. Uncut, starring the Fueh- 
er’s favorite tenor, the performance 
is to last five and a half hours. 

(his time, however, Hitler was not 
iestined to enjoy Die Meistersinger 
-itheut interruption. During an inter- 

ission an aide handed him a bulletin: 
rhe French Army had cancelled all 

irloughs and was calling up 300,000 
eserves to man gaps on the Maginot 

e along the German frontier. 

Thus, as the Parteitag opened with 
its annual hullabaloo, with roared 
heils and massed swastikas and the 
wat of boots on cobblestones, Europe 
tuietly went on mobilizing for war. 
-ifty-one warships with such doughty 
English names as Nelson, Royal Oak, 
Revenge, Courageous and Furious, 
.osed north toward the Orkney Islands 

id the Scottish coast. Their move- 
nents were described by the British 
\dmiralty as “the regular autumn 
ruise ... absolutely normal.” Ger- 
mans had not forgotten, however, that 
it the outbreak of the World War the 
British fleet was “cruising” off the 
Orkneys in position to clap a blockade 
on German ports. Quietly the Nazi 
fleet began target practice of its own 
in the North Sea off the Danish coast. 

The German populace got its first 
real war scare as word went around 
that soldiers who would. normally 
have finished their two years’ military 
service Oct. 1 were being temporarily 
retained (giving Germany, with her 
iutumn recruits, 1,500,000 men under 
irms). Belgium’s jittery Cabinet wired 
King Leopold to come home from his 
talian vacation. Opposite the French 
\Maginot line, an estimated 60,000 Ger- 
ian soldiers moved into the Reich’s 
lew underground “Siegfried line.” 

And in Nuremberg, 900,000 people 
ried, “Heil!” The Fuehrer arrived in 
| special train and strode up a special 
red carpet. The weather, which had 
been cold and rainy, turned to “Hitler 
weatber”—warm and sunny. The 12th 
century crown of the Hapsburgs was 
presented to the city of Nuremberg as 
' symbol of Austro-German union. 
\mong those present were 35,000 Aus- 
trian Nazis, on hand for their first 
party congress; 195,000 Nazi district 
leadets; 45,000 members of Hitler 
Youth; Hugh R. Wilson, first American 
\mbassador to accept a Parteitag bid, 
ind every other foreign minister in 
berlin except the Papal Nuncio and 
the Soviet Ambassador; Italian Fas- 
cisti, headed by “Italy’s Julius Strei- 
cher,” Jew-hating Roberto Farinacci; 
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Henderson Flew Back with Secrets 


assorted Japanese; and 100 mysterious 
Arabs, whom no newspaperman was 
able to identify. 

Theme of the opening days of the 
Congress was rejoicing in the creation 
of Greater Germany. Except for a 
passing tribute to Italy’s new anti- 
Semitic program (see col. 3), an assur- 
ance that good harvests had put Ger- 
many beyond the worry of an eco- 
nomic blockade, and the usual brick- 
bats for bolshevism, Hitler’s keynote 
address stuck to the general theme. 
Diplomats listened in vain for a word 
about Hitler’s intentions toward 
Czechoslovakia. Pending the close of 
the Parteitag and the will of the Nazi 
Napoleon, the Sudeten German prob- 
lem hung in mid-air. 

That did not mean that the prin- 
cipals in the problem were idle. Just 
before leaving for Nuremberg, Hitler 
had conferred for two days at his 
Berchtesgaden home with the Sudeten 
German leader, Konrad Henlein (see 
page 9). Subject of their chat was the 
newest Czech compromise, known as 
Plan Three—a proposal to divide the 
republic into 23 cantons on the Swiss 
model. Last week, Frank Ashton- 
Gwatkin, dubbed the “trouble-shooter” 
of the British commission mediating 
in Czechoslovakia, drove to Henlein’s 
home in Asch to learn what Hitler had 
said. Ashton-Gwatkin told the com- 
mission chairman, Lord Runciman; 
who cabled the British Foreign Minis- 
ter; who told French Ambassador 
Charles Corbin; who relayed the news 
to Paris. 

What Hitler had said to Plan Three 
was obviously, “No!” This became 
clear when the Sudeten German party 
issued a fresh communique calling for 
“speedy adoption of the eight-point 
program” (which demands autonomy 
for German regions and cancellation 
of Prague’s alliances with France and 
Russia). The French reaction to Hit- 
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ler’s “no” was to call up reserves and 
put the army in control of Marseilles, 
terminus of communications with 
North Africa. The British reaction 
was to send Sir Nevile Henderson, 
British Ambassador to Berlin, flying 
back to his post with instructions so 
secret and important that they could 
not be committed to paper. Corre- 
spondents guessed that he had gone 
to convince the Nazi Foreign Ministry 
of what Britain’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir John Simon, had al- 
ready broadly hinted (PATHFINDER, 
Sept. 10): that if Germany invades 
Czechoslovakia, Britain will march. 

Meanwhile, promising bigger and 
better concessions, the distraught 
Czech Cabinet set to work on a new 
compromise. It was communicated to 
two Henleinist deputies. Soon after- 
ward Henlein himself showed up at 
Nuremberg, where in a secret confer- 
ence he learned whether Hitler would 
turn thumbs up or down on Plan Four, 
described by the Czechs as “positively 
our last offer.” 

—— 


Italy: Anti-Jewish 

With aching abdominal muscles, 
italian soldiers puffed and panted 
under the southern sun last April in 
a strenuous German goosestep. Im- 
ported by Premier Mussolini and re- 
christened the Passo Romano, the 
new step was one of the surprises pre- 
pared for the visit of Chancellor 
Adolf Hitler to Rome. 

Last week all Italy seemed to be 
doing an infatuated Passo Romano 
down the trail of Hitler’s race theories. 
For Italy’s Jews, the blow fell in two 
decrees, 24 hours apart. By the first 
one, Jews who have settled in Italy, 
Libya, or the Aegean Islands since 
Jan. 1, 1919, were given six months to 
clear out. (Ethiopia, where no one 
can settle anyway without special 
permission from the Fascist ministry, 
was not mentioned). The citizenship 
of Jews naturalized since 1919 was re- 
voked. Since Italian laws forbid the 
exportation of money, exiles pre- 
sumably would have to leave their 
possessions behind. The Italian de- 
cree was less stringent than Nazi race 
laws in one respect: persons born of 
one Aryan and one Jewish parent 
were defined as Aryans, 

All those affected by the first de- 
cree—an estimated 10,000—were for- 
eign-born Jews. Next day Italian- 
born Jews were banned from the 
faculties and student bodies of every 
school, university, institute or academy 
whose diploma was recognized by the 
state. Only exceptions were students 
who had already begun university 
courses. The University of Milan lost, 
at one stroke, 17 of its 76 professors. 
The University of Rome lost its pro- 
fessor of gynecology and Italy’s lead- 
ing obstetrician—Valero Artom, who 
attended Crown Princess Marie Jose 
at the birth of the Prince of Naples in 
1937. Twenty thousand students lost 
their chance for education, 

Apparently because the presence of 
a “Jewish problem” had never oc- 
curred to the average Italian, no smear- 
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ing of shop windows nor mob brutali- 
ties accompanied the Fascist decrees. 
Italian newspapers, however, mirrored 
their Nazi examples. A Turin gazette 
called for a boycott of Eddie Cantor 
films. JI Tevere of Rome crusaded for 
a purge of Jews in the army, the 
judiciary, and politics. 

Mussolini publicly disavowed Jew- 
baiting as early as 1921. Why had he 
chosen to parrot Hitler? Foreign 
commentators guessed it was a bid for 
the favor of Palestine Arabs who are 
now agitating against Great Britain 
and Jews in the Holy Land. Italian 
editors argued it was the necessity to 
make Italians race-conscious. No 
Fascist admitted what Pope Pius has 
charged (PATHFINDER, Aug. 13)— 
that Il Duce is goose-stepping in the 
traces of the Rome-Berlin yoke. 








. 
Mexico: Reply 

Josephus Daniels, U. S. Ambassador 
to Mexico, does not speak Spanish. 
Two weeks ago in Mexico City he sat 
listening while President Lazaro Car- 
denas told the Mexican Congress how 
he was going to answer the American 
note demanding prompt payment for 
expropriated American farm lands 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 10). Whatever 
Cardenas was saying, Daniels could 
see that it was being received with 
wild enthusias by the Congress. 

When Mexico’s note was published 
in Washington last week, Americans 
knew very well what Cardenas had 
said, and many of them received it 
with no enthusiasm at all. “Confront- 
ed with the inescapable obligation of 
carrying out the agrarian program,” 
Mexico was going to keep on expro- 
priating “all the lands ... necessary” 
and pay for them only when financial- 
ly able. This attitude, said Cardenas, 
was “neither unsual nor subversive.” 
Citing 16 countries where confiscated 
lands had not always been properly 
paid for, he quoted the dean of the 
Law Faculty of Paris in support of his 
view. As for Hull’s suggestion that 
Mexico put aside monthly sums to in- 
sure payment, Cardenas thought that 
was “incompatible with ... good faith 
and mutual confidence.” 

Since Washington is willing to arbi- 
trate only after Mexico has paid a little 
cash down, the U. S. State Department 
was in a quandary. If it accepted the 
Cardenas attitude, it would be creat- 
ing a precedent for confiscation in 
other Latin-American countries. If it 
found the Cardenas attitude inaccept- 
able, it risked offending a good neigh- 
bor and customer, and throwing Mexi- 
co’s trade and friendship into the eager 
arms of Germany. Last week Amer- 
icans uneasily noted that Mexico was 
shipping petroleum from expropriated 


oil lands to Germany. 
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Chile: Putsch 


Nazis in the republic of Chile call 
themselves Nacistas, They wear brown 
overalls instead of brown. shirts, be- 
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Nazi Ibanez Faced Court-Martial 


lieve in the corporate state but not in 
anti-Semitism, and have one deputy in 
the National Chamber. Their patriot- 
ism is peppery and their average age 
is about 20. 

In Santiago last week, nearly 20,000 
marchers turned out for a parade to 
boom the Nacista-supported presi- 
dential candidacy of General Carlos 
Ibanez. Excited by the parade’s suc- 
cess, the Nazis decided on a putsch. 
Operating from a building of the Uni-- 
versity of Chile, they seized a 10-story 
government skyscraper, a savings 
bank, and some rooms in a hotel near 
President Arturo Alessandri’s palace. 
When the revolt was quelled, after 
four and a half hours, at least 61 young 
Nazis lay dead. 

What effect the putsch would have 
on the seesaw fortunes of General 
Ibanez was problematical. In 1924 
Ibanez overthrew President Alessan- 
dri and made himself dictator. In 
1925, Alessandri kicked out Ibanez. 
In 1927 Ibanez got himself elected 
President, only to be overthrown four 
years later. Last week when the first 
bullets spattered, Ibanez took refuge 
at an infantry school which has fig- 
ured in previous Chilean revolts, and 
asked for support or refuge. He found 
neither. Charged with organizing the 
putsch, he was held for court-martial. 
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Spain: Blood 

On a boulevard north of Miami, Fla., 
last week, an auto crashed into a tele- 
phone pole. In the car were a blond 
young man and a night club cigarette 
girl known as “Merry Mildred.” The 
young man was carried out with a 
broken leg and cuts about the hands 
and face. Within a few hours, Don 
Alfonso Pio Christino Edouardo Fran- 
cisco Carlos Enrique Eugenio Fer- 
nando Antonino Venancie de Bourbon 
y Battenberg, born heir to the throne 
of Spain, created Count of Covadonga 
when he renounced his birthright— 
was dead. He bled to death of hemo- 








philia, “the curse of the Battenbergs,” 
the dread hereditary disease which 
hinders coagulation of the blood. 

Meanwhile, in the country of which 
Covadonga might have been king, » 
great many young men were bleedin: 
to death. On the dreary grasslands 
of Estremadura in the south, alon 
the twisting Ebro River in the north, 
Spaniards bled and died in battk 
which did little or nothing to alte: 
existing fronts. Toward the week’ 
end the Rebels began to whittle of) 
small gains along the Ebro Rive: 
Moral victory of the week, howeve: 
was scored by the Loyalists. 

This semi-victory lay in the dispa 
sionate report of a two-man Britis 
commission in Spain to investigate ai 
raids. When the British propos: 
establishing such a commision la 
spring, many countries approved, bi 
no country would join. The Unite: 
States, the Netherlands and Swed 
all turned down invitations. Final! 
a retired British Air Force captai: 
named Ruscombe Smythe-Piggott w: 
dispatched with one British aide | 
Toulouse, France. From there he w: 
able to study first-hand 47 Insurgen! 
air raids on Alicante, 

Smythe-Piggott found no war m.: 
terial made or stored in Alicante, an 
no evidence that the port was bein 
used to land munitions. He found on! 
60 to 100 soldiers in the town, Assw 
ing, however, that Alicante’s port a: 
railroad station were justifiable mili 
tary targets, he judge 41 of the 4 
bombings “presumably” justified. Fo 
others were either “very badly aime:! 
attacks on a port area by an unskill 
squadron” or frank attacks on no: 
combatants. At least one raid—th 
of May 25, which killed 272 anid 
wounded 224 persons—was “a delibe: 
ate attack on the civilian area of 
city.” 
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China: “Chicago” Drive 

Five hundred miles up the great 
Yangtze river from the East China se: 
Hankow is called “The Chicago « 
China.” Sitting by the republic’ 
largest inland waterway, it is an in 
portant rail and industrial cente: 
With its sister cities, Hanyang an: 
Wuchang, it has a population of ov: 
1,000,000. Toward this teeming go: 
last week, Japanese armies were pus!) 
ing in their greatest offensive of 1938 

More than a month ago, Japanes: 
troops took Kiukiang, 135 miles dow: 
stream from Hankow. Two week: 
ago, after Chinese defenders had stall! 
ed Japan’s upstream drive, the Japa 
nese command ordered four new arm) 
units brought down from north Chin 
to push on China’s Chicago. , Las! 
week, these four and the victors o! 
Kiukiang formed a half-cirele north 
-ast of the city, with the nearest Japa 
nese troops only 65 miles away. Japa 
nese dispatches exulted that Hankow’s 
outer defenses had crumbled. 

General Tang-en Po, Chinese com- 
mander at the stunning defeat of Japa- 
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nese troops in Taierchwang last April, 
disputed this claim. Holding Chinese 
lines east of Hankow, he announced a 
Chinese victory. On Hung and Mo 
mountains, he said, Japanese troops 
had been routed, suffering losses of 
3000 dead or wounded. Correspond- 
ent A. T. Steele of the Chicago Daily 
News confirmed Po’s_ claims. He 
dded another fact: Japanese were 
using poison gas bombs and artillery 
shells against Chinese troops. 

At the Geneva meeting of the League 
of Nations Council last week, China 
was expected to protest this use of gas. 
Dealing with another protest, Tokyo’s 
Foreign Office admitted to American 
\mbassador Joseph Grew that Japa- 
iese planes had forced a Chinese air- 
liner into a river in south China, kill- 
ing all occupants but the American 
pilot and two Chinese (PATHFINDER, 
Sept. 10). Refusing to admit that the 
(United States had been involved, al- 
though American interests controlled 
the air line in question, the Foreign 
Office pointed out that commercial 
planes were difficult to distinguish 
from military planes, and that even 
transport ships could be used as mili- 
tary scouts. Further defining Japan’s 
ir policy, officials warned that no 
ship making an unannounced flight 
over eastern China could be guaran- 
teed safety from attack. Unannounced 
last week, a plane of the German-oper- 
ited Eurasia Corporation attempted 
to fly from Hong Kong to Yunnan, 
With its occupants uninjured, it was 
forced to earth by Japanese planes 
before it had gotten half way. 


Asides Abroad— 


License: Vacationing in England, 
ton Whyte of South Australia carried 

note from his charming wife: “This 
is to certify that I, Jackie, the legally 
vedded wife of Ron Whyte, do hereby 
permit my husband to go wherever he 
pleases, drink wherever he pleases 
nd whatever he pleases, and I further- 
more permit him to keep and enjoy 
the company of any lady he sees fit, 
is I know he is a good judge. 1 want 
him to enjoy life in this world, for he 
will be a long time dead.” 


. - * 





Enough: In the French town of Saint 
Sylvan sur Toul, Joseph Anicholas was 
recovering from four stab wounds 
which he had inflicted on himself be- 
cause he was “beginning to be dis- 
gusted” with a life that already had 
lasted 102 years. 

a * * 

Contrast: Arrested for loitering, a 
young woman in Montreal, Canada, 
was freed by a judge who was amused 
by her name: Snow White Black. 

es 

Ha-ha! In Simla, India, a merchant 
squirmed in mirth when the barber 
who was shaving him told him a funny 
story. Badly cut, the merchant sued 
the barber for $360 worth of damages. 
In court, the judge declared that while 
the barber had a perfect right to tell 
a joke, the merchant should not have 
laughed so hard. Case was dismissed. 
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Konrad Henlein 

Five years ago, slim, bespectacled 
Konrad Henlein was a relatively un- 
known Sudeten German gymnastic in- 
structor in Czechoslovakia, noted 
chiefly for his hatred of “Marxism.” 

Today, the heavier, stolid Henlein 
is the potent leader of the trouble- 
making Nazi Sudeten German Party 
within the litthe Czech republic—a 
party that is the largest Nazi political 
organization outside Germany. ‘As 
such, he is known to the world as one 
of the most ominous symbols on the 
continent; his stubborn demands for 
Sudeten German self-rule have broughi 
Europe to the brink of war. 

Master of Henlein is Adolf Hitler. 
Last fortnight, when Viscount Runci- 





International 


Henlein Is Loyal but Uninspired 


man’s mediation mission brought Hen- 
lein new Czech concessions (PATH- 
FINDER, Sept. 10), Henlein twice 
flew to Hitler for advice. Last week, 
he let it be known that Hitler and he 
had agreed on a policy of “no retreat.” 
Simultaneously, Sudeten Party leaders 
demanded that all Czechs leave the 
Sudeten areas and that the Sudetens 
be taken into Germany. As a result, 
an all-pervading question was still 
weighing heavily: war or peace? 

Like most Sudeten Germans, Hen- 
lein has Slavic blood. Born in the 
little Sudeten German town of Reiche- 
nau 40 years ago, he was the only 
child of a middle-class Roman Cath- 
olic father and a Czech mother, whom 
he seldom mentions.+ As a boy young 
Konrad liked military music, horses 
and his own company. 

At 17, Henlein enlisted in the Aus- 
trian army. Seriously wounded on 
the Italian front, he was taken prison- 
er in 1918. Back in the new-born 
Czech republic after the war, he work- 
ed as a bank clerk, then more happily 
as a gymnasium teacher. Subsequent- 





7 Henlein the younger abandoned Catholicism in 
1926 to join the Evangelical Church. 








ly, he became head of the federation 
of German gymnastic societies, which 
contained many dissident German Na- 
tional Socialists of the Hitler stamp. 
These Henlein quietly organized under 
his leadership. 

Henlein first actively entered poli- 
tics in 1933, coincident with Hitler’s 
rise to power. The government of 
Czechoslovakia had just dissolved two 
German minority parties for spreading 
Nazi .propaganda. To hold the Na- 
tional Socialists in these bodies to- 
gether, Henlein formed a new, osten- 
sibly legal organization, vaguely call- 
ed the “Home Front.” With it be- 
hind him, Henlein finally established 
himself as the Sudeten German “fueh- 
rer.” In 1935, he changed the name 
of the Home Front to the Sudeten Ger- 
man Party and won more votes than 
any other German party in the par- 
liamentary elections, thus severely 
weakening the German Social Demo- 
cratic and German Agrarian parties. 
Last May, in the local elections, Hen- 
leinists gained still more strength; 
they received approximately 90 per 
cent of the Sudeten German vote. As 
a result, Henlein appointed himself 
spokesman for Czechoslovakia’s en- 
tire 3,500,000 German population, This 
despite the fact an estimated one-third 
of them oppose union with Germany. 

Meanwhile, however, Henlein was 
telling the world that he was demo- 
cratic, a constitutionalist and not 
anti-Semitic. But on last April 24— 
after Hitler’s acquisition of Austria— 
he felt it safe to drop this pose. In 
his now-famous Karlsbad speech, he 
virtually demanded of the Czech gov- 
ernment self-government and equality 
for Sudeten Germans under the au- 
thoritarian principle. At the same 
lime, he called Hitler his leader. 

Unlike Hitler and Mussolini, Hen- 
lein is no spellbinding speaker. He 
commands respect from his economi- 
cally-depressed followers largely be- 
cause he represents Hitler. Married, 
Henlein has two children, one a 
4-year-old son, Horst, named after the 
Nazi martyr, Horst Wessel. 

Last week. for the first time in his 
career, Henlein was an honored guest 
at the annual Nazi Party Congress 
at Nuremberg (see page 7). Coinci- 
dentally, Sudeten German towns were 
preparing to name important streets 
after him.* Although thus glorified, 
it seemed likely that if Hitler eventual- 
ly dominates Czechoslovakia, Henlein 
will remain what he is today: Hitler’s 
loyal but uninspired servant. 


* The main street of Henlein’s own town, Asch, is 
named Masaryk Strasse in honor of the Czech na- 
tional hero. An ugly little manufacturing city, Asch 
lies in the extreme northwest corner of Czecho- 
slovakia. From Henlein’s big new hospital-bare house 
on muddy Gerhart Hauptmann Strasse, it is only 
half an hour’s walk to the German frontier. Like their 
brothers across the border, citizens of Asch wear Ba- 
varian dress and hail each other with the Nazi salute 
Pictures of Hitler and Henlein adorn the shop win- 
dows. The Sudeten German movement, born in an 
Asch Turnhalle, flourishes on the town’s two chief 
grievances, common to most Sudeten German towns: 
(1) long unemployment; (2) the presence of Czech 
policemen among a population 99 per cent German. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Chemists: 96th 


Founded 62 years ago, the American 
Chemical Society now has profession- 
al prestige equalled by that of few 
other scientific bodies in the world. 
Its 22,000 members are drawn from 
universities, technical schools, medi- 
cal clinics and agencies of the Federal 
government. At the organization’s 
96th meeting in Milwaukee, Wis., last 
week, 3,500 members of the Society 
displayed their learning about a wide 
range of chemical subjects. Reports 
at the five-day meeting included these: 

q@ The onion was one of the earliest 
vegetables cultivated by man. Through- 
out its long history, it rightly has 
been supposed to have curative pow- 
ers. Investigating why the beneficent 
onion makes human beings weep, E. F. 
Kohlman of the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany found tears and cures to be link- 
ed: apparently, the tear-causing agent 
in onions is an aldehyde, a hydro- 
genless alcohol which kills germs. 

q In the liver are built many of the 
substances which promote growth and 
replacement of tissue. Experimenting 
on yeast cells, Professor R. J. Williams 
and R. E. Eakin of Oregon State Col- 
lege found their growth powerfully 
stimulated by a new liver extract call- 
ed biotic acid. Believed to be present 
in all living things, biotic acid is a 
worthy companion to pantothenic acid, 
which Professor Williams discovered 
five years ago. Also a liver extract, 
it may be diluted more than 2,000,000 
times before it loses its stimulative 
effect on growth. 

q A fantastically weak solution of 
sulphur-mercury-alcohol compound is 
enough to prevent the growth of sta- 
phylococci, causes of boils and ab- 
scesses. Because this type of com- 
pound deteriorates seriously when ex- 
posed to small quantities of iron and 
copper such as are normally found in 
the blood, the medical profession has 
been unable to use it. Drs. Walter and 
Fosbinder of the Maltbie Chemical 
Co., Newark, N. J., reported an im- 
portant new sulphur-mercury-alcohol 
compound, formed by the addition of 
oxygen and carbon. Stable in the 
blood, it may become one of the most 
powerful antiseptics known. 

@ Threatened by dwindling petro- 
leum resources, Great Britain and 
Germany annually produce over 1,000,- 
000 tons of gasoline not from petro- 
leum, but from coal. That the more 
prodigal United States was taking an 
interest in this problem was evidenced 
in a report of eight experts from the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines. They announc- 
ed a simple method for turning medi- 
um grade soft coal into an oily sub- 
Stance which produced a high yield 
of gasoline. 

G Anything that lessens the surface 
tension of water makes water wetter. 
Soap is a common wetting agent. 
Others are indispensable to the textile 


industry because they make it possible 
for cloth to take dyes evenly and 
quickly. Describing a new agent called 
Aerosol OT, chemists Caryl and Ericks 
of the American Cyanamid Co., New 
York, reported that it was so powerful 
that one part of it in 2,000 parts of 
water would wet a duck’s feathers, 
increasing their weight and causing 
the duck to sink. 

@ Sodium hexametaphosphate is a 
glass-like substance which had no 
known use until 1930, when chemists 
found that it would save industry 
millions of dollars a year by prevent- 
ing metal scaling on the inside of 
water pipes. Engineers who had been 
using one part in 400 of water were 
amazed when experimenters Hatch 
and Rice of Pittsburgh told them of a 
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Dr. Roark Promised Weapons from Weeds 


proportion which was just as effective: 
one part in 1,000,000. 

@ American farmers are spending 
$100,000,000 this year to fight insect 
pests. Foreseeing new and more ef- 
fective weapons, Dr. R. C. Roark of 
the U. S. Bureau of Entomology 
pointed out that minerals poisonous 
to man commonly have no effect on 
insects. He predicted that weeds and 
other plants now regarded as useless 
would provide more potent insecti- 
cides. The “devil’s shoestring” which 
grows from Florida to Canada, he re- 
vealed, was already being bred to pro- 
duce rotenone, 30 times as effective as 
lead arsenate. Pine tars, plant oils 
and tobacco scraps, he promised, 
would produce new poisons to help 
reduce the annual three-billion-dollar 
damage to crops by insects. 

@ With laymen acting as judges, 
chemists Cathcart and Luber of the 
American Institute of Baking in Chi- 
cago found that bread frozen at a 
temperature of eight degrees Fahren- 
heit was acceptable to consumers 40 
days after baking—about 40 times 
longer than ordinarily. They also dis- 





Pathfinder 


covered a curious fact: frozen bread 
was commonly judged to be fresh long 
after it had actually gone stale by 
physical and chemical standards. 

@ Because vitamin B-1 is vital in 
preventing nervous and degenerative 
diseases, it is important that chemists 
should be able to judge its prevalenc« 
in common foods. Previously, the 
only method for assaying vitamin B-1 
was to feed it to animals—a long and 
expensive process. Drs. Hennessy and 
Cerecedo of Fordham University, N. Y.. 
announced a new, quick and cheap 
method whereby the vitamin is chemi- 
cally torn apart from food and then 
measured by its reaction to ultra- 
violet waves. 





Progress on pO 


At least since 1550 B. C., when an 
Egyptian writer suggested the chewing 
of myrrh, juniper berries and frankin 
cense, men have been worried about 
bad breath. In 1921, a multimillion 
dollar advertising campaign began tv 
acquaint the American public with th: 
medical term for bad breath—‘hali- 
tosis.” Nevertheless, halitosis is scien 
tifically obscure. Determined to throw 
some light on the subject, six scientists 
were hard at work last week on « 
study of pO—the odor concentration 
of the breath. 


Headed by chemistry Professor L. S. 
Fosdick, they had set up the country’s 
first halitosis clinic at the Northwest 
ern University Dental School in Chi 
cago. To collect breath, the scientists 
had patients breathe into a cryoscop: 
—a tube with a temperature of 21' 
degrees Centigrade below zero. Most 
gases in the breath solidified at this 
temperature, were liquefied and then 
examined in an osmoscope_ which 
measured pO. Odor concentration was 
given values from 0 to 6. 

Making the first report on thei: 
progress in investigating pO, th: 
Northwestern University scientists 
announced these facts: 

@ About three-quarters of persons 
examined had pO values above 1. 
More than two-fifths had pO values 
above 2, where halitosis begins. 

@ Men and women showed no dif 
ference in average pO. Persons with 
disorders of the nose and throat com 
monly had the highest odor concen 
tration values; old persons had highe: 
pOs than young ones. Relatively high 
odor concentration values were found 
to occur in the morning and aboul 
five hours after each meal. 

Still not at the root of the problem, 
Dr. Fosdick announced that his re- 
searchers next would try to determine 
how much of pO is due to mouth, nose 
and stomach. A further step in the 
investigation will be to decide what 
pharmaceutical remedies have good 
effect on pO. Thus far, the most effec- 
tive preventive discovered is a vigor- 
ously-plied toothbrush. 


———- —.< 
IF YOU SUFFER FROM PILES 
Write today for a large free book of the 


McCleary Clinic, 3882 Elms Blvd., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. Gives many helpful facts —Ad. 
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NAN, YOUR NEW DUO-THERM 
iS A BEAUTY! 1 LOVE 

THE WAY IT FITS RIGHT 
INTO YOUR FIREPLACE. 


YES, AND IT GIVES US 


REGULATED HEAT- AS MUCH 
OR AS LITTLE AS WE NEED 
--. AT THE TURN OF A DIAL! 





END HEATING TROUBLES 
WITH THIS AMAZING NEW TYPE HEATER! 


ON’T go through another winter 

with old-fashioned heating! Burn 
cheap fuel oil in a Duo-Therm heater— 
and enjoy an entirely new kind of heat- 
ing comfort! 

An amazing new heater! The new 
Duo-Therm ‘‘Imperial’”’* has a revolu- 
tionary design that keeps heat lower— 
gives warmer floors—keeps heat down 
where you need it most—gives more 
even, uniform heat throughout the whole 
house. It is easily installed in any fire- 
place, and its lower, more modern, more 
compact design—its handsome new fin- 
ish—make it a beautiful piece of furni- 
ture you’ll be proud to own! 


DUO-THERM 


FUEL OIL 


CIRCULATING HEATERS 


The heater with the famous Dual-Chamber burner 





Always just the right 
amount of heat! You can 
regulate the heat in your 
home by turning the dial! 
Get a flood of moist, healthful heat for zero 
weather—or throttle your Duo-Therm 
down to a “‘candle flame”’ for mild days! You 
don’t burn lots of oil when a little will do! 





Most efficient burner 
made! Duo-Therm’s pat- 
ented Dual-Chamber burner 
gives you more heat per 
gallon—because it always burns cleanly, 
silently, from pilot light to full flame! And 
Duo-Therm’s Co-ordinated Controls give 
you correct-draft settings at every stage— 
insure perfect combustion! 








Keeps more heat in your 
home! Duo-Therm’s 
“Floating Flame” doesn’t 
rush up the chimney! It 
“floats” against the sides of the heater. 
Like Duo-Therm’s special ‘‘Waste-Stopper,”’ 
it forces more heat out into the room— 
saves you oil. 

Safe! Listed as standard by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 

Mail the coupon today! Get all the 
helpful and money-saving facts about this 
new type of heat! The Duo-Therm comes 
in nine models, two beautiful finishes. De- 
signed to heat from one to six rooms. See 
your Duo-Therm dealer or write us. 


Dealers: Ask us about the Duo-Therm franchise! 
* Pat. applied for 


Easy paymenli - ask your dealer! 


City 
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poaaan——————~-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY!-~~: 


DUO-THERM DIVISION 

Dept. p-89, Motor Wheel Corp., Lansing, Michigan 
Please send me information on the Duo-Therm Circu- 

lating Heaters. 


Name 


Address. 


I would also like to know about: 
( Duo-Therm Oil-burning Ranges ([(] Trailer Heaters 
(0 Water Heaters 0 Furnaces 
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County—_______State 


0 Radiant Heaters 
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RELIGION 
Death of a Cardinal 


Dangling from the high ceiling 
above the main altar in St. Patrick’s 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, New York 
City, two red hats have long been sus- 
pended. One has hung since 1885 when 
John Cardinal McCloskey died, the 
other since 1918, after the death of 
John Cardinal Farley. Last week a 
third cardinal’s red hat was to join the 
two others, to remain aloft as long as 
the church stands. For Patrick Joseph 
Cardinal Hayes, gentle, widely-beloved 
archbishop of New York, was dead. 

The 70-year-old priest had been 
found dead in bed at his summer cot- 
tage near Monticello, N. Y. Coronary 
thrombosis—a blood clot forming in 
an artery leading to the heart—had 
ended his life. Last week Cardinal 
Hayes would have celebrated the 46th 
anniversary of his ordination to the 
priesthood, next March the 15th anni- 
versary of his elevation to the car- 
dinalate. In all he had been spirit- 
ual head of New York Catholics for 
24 years. 

He left behind the richest and most 
influential archdiocese in the world, 
often giving more to the Church of 
Rome than all of Europe together. 
Including the boroughs of Manhattan, 
the Bronx and Richmond and seven 
New York state counties, a total of 
4,717 square miles, Cardinal Hayes’ 
archdiocese comprised more than 1,- 
000,000 Catholics.¢| Under his ad- 
ministration were 456 churches, 1,650 
priests, ten colleges, 86 high schools 
and 266 elementary schools. 

As one of four members in this coun- 
try of the Sacred College of Cardinals 
(the others: Cardinals Mundelein of 
Chicago, O’Connell of Boston and 
Dougherty of Philadelphia), Cardinal 
Hayes had great influence in the lives 
of the 20,000,000 American Catholics. 
His main interest was in the poor and 
he early received the name of the 
“Prince of Charity.” His greatest work 
in this field was the organization of 
the Catholic Charities in New York. 
During the World war he was Catholic 
chaplain general, in charge of some 
900 chaplains. 

His other interests lay in keeping 
obscenity from the stage and screen, 
in fighting birth control propaganda, 
in warring against Communism. His 
opposition to the proposed child labor 
amendment to the U. S. Constitution 
was credited with killing ratification 
in New York state and was criticized 
in many quarters. He was firmly 
against the 18th amendment and urged 
temperance instead of prohibition. 
Another cause close to his heart was 
the struggle of the Irish Republic for 
independence. Last March, in his first 
formal press interview in ten years, 





+ Until 1932, the Bahama Islands, off the coast of 
Plorida, were included in the archdiocese. In that 
year, however, they were excluded when a_ special 
insular church administration was set up and Cardi- 
nal Hayes inducted the Very Reverend John Bernard 
- ne yea as the first Prefect-Apostolic to the 
islands. 
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Hayes: His Red Hat Will Remain Aloft 


he told reporters he was “praying” 
for the victory of General Franco in 
Spain. 

Born in the old Five Points slum 
section of Gotham, Patrick Hayes was 
orphaned at five and brought up by an 
aunt and uncle. Last week, as Cardi- 
nal Hayes was buried in the crypt 
beneath the sanctuary of the Cathe- 
dral, the Board of Consultors took 
over the rule of the archdiocese of 
New York. The Board was to act 
until an administrator was named by 
the Pope. It was not expected that an 
archishop to succeed Cardinal Hayes 
would be named for some time. 


Boosts for Labor 


Throughout the nation last week, 
church groups and individual clergy- 
men.took special note of Labor Day. 
Outstanding in interest was the annual 
Labor Sunday message of the potent 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 

Representing 20,000,000 members of 
22 major Protestant denominations, 
the 30-year-old Council set forth a 
message which said, in. effect, that 
labor had as much right to freedom 
in a democracy as religious bodies and 
the press. “We cannot have freedom 
in one sphere and deny it in another,’ 
said the Council. “In the world today 
the right of labor to have a voice in 
determining the conditions of its work, 
and the right of the church to deter- 
mine the conditions of its worship, 
stand or fall together. . . .” To extend 
democratic processes, the message de- 
clared, labor must be organized. 

To this labor boost, another out- 
standing one was added last week. 
Writing in The Commonweal, influen- 
tial Catholic weekly, Bishop Robert E. 
Lucey of Amarillo, Tex., declared it 
was the duty of Catholics to “get into 
the parade and do down the road with 
labor.” Deploring the “unjust” criti- 
cism leveled at them, he praised John 
L. Lewis and the C. L. O. for organizing 
the unskilled and 
branches of labor. 





semi-skilled. 


Path finder 


NAMES 


In Callender, Ont., last week, the 
DIONNE quintuplets were reported 
ready to undergo the first surgical 
operation of their lives—for removal 
of tonsils and adenoids. 

This week ELLEN WILSON Mece- 
ADOO, daughter of Senator Willian 
Gibbs McAdoo of California and grand- 
daughter of the late President Wood- 
row Wilson, was to be married to 
William Ahinshaw, 22-year-old musi- 
cian.. Miss McAdoo, 23, was divorced 
from her first husband, a film actor 


7 * . 





After commenting “Italian racialism 
is even more absurd than the German,’ 
HENRI BERNSTEIN, famous French 
Jewish playwright, returned to Pri 
mier Benito Mussolini the insignia of 
the Order of St. Maurice and Lazare. 
Italy’s highest award of honor. Bern 
stein, who received the award in 1923. 
intended his gesture as a_protes! 
against Il Duce’s anti-Semitic meas- 
ures (see page 7). 

Mrs. JOHN EYRE SLOANE, daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas A. Edison, an- 
nounced she would be a candidate for 
the Republican nomination for Repre- 
sentative from the 11th Congressional 
District in New Jersey.. A sister of 
CHARLES A. EDISON, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Mrs. Sloane said 
of his and her political views: “We’ve 
been on opposite sides since the New 
Deal started.” 

TOM MIX, cowboy movie hero of 
pre-talkie days, found himself up 
against stubborn British officialdom 
when he tried to land in Plymouth, 
England, with eight six-shooters and 
five rifles. Mix, who was making a 
vaudeville tour, was told he would 
have to obtain a license for the guns. 
Meanwhile, the guns weré confiscated. 

FAROUK, 18-year-old King of Egypt. 
escaped assassination when a Syrian 
law student was seized just as he aimed 
a revolver at the monarch. The shot 
went wild, injuring a bystander. 

By a decree based on a District of 
Columbia law requiring five years’ 
voluntary separation as grounds for di- 
vorce, MALVINA THOMPSON (“Tom- 
my”) SCHEIDER, personal secretary 
to Mrs. Franklin D, Roosevelt, won a 
divorce from Frank J. Scheider, man- 
ual training teacher in a New York 
City public school. For 16 years, in 
auto and train, on mountaintop and in 
coal mine, Mrs. Scheider has taken 
dictation from Mrs. Roosevelt, who 
says that “she is the person ‘whe@makes 
life possible for me.” 

While troop trains shunted and 
armies mobilized on adjacent frontiers, 
merry-making citizens of the Nether- 
lands. lighted bonfires in honor of the 
40th anniversary ofthe coronation of 
Queen WILHELMINA. 
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“Uncle Dud” Stickle, dairy 
farmer, has been pals with 
Prince Albert for years. He’s 
talking about how he gets 
better value smoking P. A. 
“Have you noticed that dif- 
ferent packages hold differ- 
ent amounts? I get around 50 
pipefulsfrom every big Prince 


“Nature and science have 
made Prince Albert all a man 
could ask for in a pipe tobacco 
—mellow yet full-bodied and 
rich-tastin’.” That’show “Pat” 
Lynch, Jr., nurseryman, sums 
up P. A.’s smoking qualities. 
“And P. A.’s special cut lets 
it burn slower and cooler. A 


J. C. Anderson ‘turns out a 
particularly neat self-rolled 
cigarette, using Prince Albert 
— he sure enjoys’em. He says: 
“Prince Albert certainly is 
tasty and fragrant. There’s 
a lot of grand tobacco — about 
70 self-rolled smokes—in that 
big P. A. tin. It’s easy to roll 


Leonard Clark learned to roll 
P. A. in the navy. No wonder 
folks listen when he talks 
“makin’s” tobacco. “Prince 
Albert’s easy to handle. And 
a Prince Albert ‘makin’s’ cig- 
arette has got so much mel- 
low fragrance and mildness 
that you want to roll another 


Albert tin. You can’t beat 
. A. for tastiness either.” 


pipeful means peace and 
pleasure to me.” 


PIPE-SMOKERS! 
Best or we buy it back! 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. 
If you don’t find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe 
tobacco you ever smoked, return the pocket 
tin with the rest of the tobacco in it to us 
at any time within a month from this date, 
and we will refund full purchase price, plus 
postage. ( Signed) 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


firmer, tastier cigarettes with 
P, A. all right.” 


SELF-ROLLERS! 
P. A.’s got to please or no pay! 


Roll yourself 30 swell cigarettes from Prince 
Albert. If you don’t find them the finest, tast- 
iest roll-your-own cigarettes you ever smoked, 
return the pocket tin with the rest of the to- 
bacco in it to us at any time within a month 
from this date, and we will refund full pur- 
chase price, plus postage. (Signed) 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
Winston - Salem, North Carolina 


right off. P. A. 
smokin’ in any language.” 


is sure tasty 


pipefuls of fra- 
50 grant tobacco 
in every 2-bz. 


tin of Prince Albert 


fine roll-your- 
70 own cigarettes 

im every 2-oz. 
tin of Prince Albert 


Copyright, 1988, R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
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EDITORIAL 





For All Groups 


UST a few days before Labor Day 

last week, President Roosevelt re- 
ceived a report on employer-worker 
relationships in Great Britain. The 
report was the work of the mixed 
committee he had named to undertake 
a comprehensive study in England this 
summer. Covering the findings of that 
study, the report was admirably ob- 
jective, impressively factual, and un- 
questionably important. 

In addition to all its other good 
qualities, the report had the virtue of 
being unanimous. Although the com- 
mittee was made up of nine different 
persons with nine different viewpoints, 
and although it represented the vary- 
ing attitudes of employers, labor heads, 
sociologists and economists, it sub- 
mitted its findings to the President 
without a single dissent. This fact is 
notable because the report touched 
upon matters over which there has 
been violent disagreement in this coun- 
try. For this reason, if for no other. 
the committee’s statements should 
have the careful attention of all groups 
in the United States — government 
groups, employer groups, labor groups, 
and groups of the public at large. 

While it is true that Great Britain 
and the United States are entirely 
different in respect to many of their 
internal problems, while it is true that 
what is good for one country might 
be bad in many cases for the other, 
it is nevertheless a fact that Great 
Britain has often served as a salutary 
model for America. This is quite clear 
today. The British, for instance, have 
had years of experience with many of 
the things Americans are just getting 
around to doing. This is peculiarly 
true in the field of labor legislation 
and industrial relations. 

Over the past 50 years, Great Brit- 
ain has developed a complex of law 
and precedent to govern relationships 
between workers and their bosses. 
This complex is what was studied by 
President Roosevelt’s mixed commit- 
tee, and it is suggestive of many things 
of high significance to this country as 
a whole. In its report, the committee 
first explained that British labor and 
British management negotiate through 
associations of labor unions and asso- 
ciations of labor groups and that both 
sides have long practiced collective 
bargaining because collective bargain- 
ing is almost universally accepted in 
Great Britain as both necessary and 
good. 

A point of special interest in the 
committee’s report was the statement 
that the British government has for 
years taken an active part in voluntary 
arbitration and conciliation of indus- 
trial disputes, but that it has nothing 
like the American National Labor Re- 
lations Board or nothing pushing 
legal enforceability of labor laws. In 





Britain, the report said, every effort is 
made to have employers and workers 
settle differences between themselves, 
and this is usually possible because a 
spirit of cooperation and mutual re- 
spect exists in a great degree. The big 
reason for this, according to the Presi- 
dent’s committee, is that collective 
bargaining is firmly established and 
that employers groups are united in 
favor of strong, responsible labor or- 
ganizations: 


Through experience Great Britain 
has learned that strife is wasteful 
where reason can gain the day; and 
that agencies through which reason, 
patience and objective judgment can 
be brought to bear on controversies 
are of the utmost value. . . 

Labor and employer organizations 
have been further strengthened by the 
frequent support and encouragement 
which they render to each other. Re- 
peatedly employers and representa- 
tives of employers organizations 
stated to us that they preferred strong 
unions to weak ones, because the 
strong union is better able to secure 
fulfillment of agreements and is better 
able to bring competitors up to the 
wage and hour standards of the in- 
dustry, as set by the agreements... . 

We can... state with certainty 
that among the persons we conferred 
with there was a common feeling of 
confidence in the existing method of 
handling industrial relations and that 
in those industries where collective 
bargaining between national unions 
and national associations of employ- 
ers have been long established, strikes 
had been rare, and in a few instances 
non-existent. .. 


HUS, it seems plain enough that 

British employers and workers 
benefit mutually from their mutual re- 
spect and encouragement. For their 
part, employers welcome collective 
bargaining and strong unions; for their 
part, workers negotiate with reason- 
ableness; for their part, government 
officials actively sponsor conciliation 
without too great legal pressure. Here 
the British system is apparently strong 
because it carries with it a great deal 
of moral force, and this force exists 
largely because both labor and capital 
recognize each other’s rights. On this 
point, the committee’s report might be 
read to good advantage by labor lead- 
ers and by certain Americans who 
can’t stomach the idea of strong unions 
or who are not at all hesitant about 
using strong-arm methods: to break 
strikes: 

For the most part the conduct of 
strikes has been accompanied, at least 
since collective bargaining became 
generally accepted, by relatively little 
violence or provocation. In the case 
of strikes involving at the outset 
enough workers to make a continued 
operation of a plant impractical, em- 
ployers almost invariably shut down 
their plants and do not attempt to 
operate until the controversy has been 
settled by negotiation. Several rea- 
sons for this practice were given us. 


< = 


é Soe 
ee Sees 


Pathfinder 


In the first place . .. there is a gen- 
eral feeling among workers and em- 
ployers that “the job belongs to the 
man” and that it is not right for men 
to take, or to be asked to take, the 
jobs of their fellows... . 

It follows from these policies that 
discrimination against striker; and 
their leaders, if not wholly eliminated, 
is reduced to insignificance. In the 
case of strikes involving only a por- 
tion of a plant, the plant may be 
operated with the men who remain 
at work, but they are not generally 
asked by the employer to do the work 
of the men on strike; order is gener- 
ally preserved and men are not forc- 
ibly prevented by picket lines from 
going to or coming from their work. 

All these statements are subject to 
qualifications in exceptional instances. 
. . . But it is certainly true that vio- 
lence on the part of workers and pro- 
vocative tactics on the part of employ- 
ers have not for a long time played 
any significant part in industrial dis- 
turbances, and that the chief reliance 
for the maintenance of industrial 
peace in Great Britain is placed on 
the settlement of all issues and differ- 
ences by the voluntary collective bar- 
gaining methods... . 

We were informed by many workers 
and employers that the social legis- 
lation enacted during the present cen- 
tury had improved conditions in Great 
Britain, and had created an atmos- 
phere in which harmonious employer 
and worker relations could be devel- 
oped. . . . The most important social 
legislation deals with unemployment 
insurance, old age insurance, medical 
aid with sickness compensation, and 
improved housing. 

Improved industrial relations in 
Great Britain have been reflected in 
the trend of hours of work which have 
been reduced, during the last twenty 
years, from 54 to 48 or in some cases 
less, and by the changes in the real 
wage level which for manufacturing 
and railways has risen approximately 
16 per cent since 1924.... 

Finally, and most important, the 
acceptance and general practice of 
collective bargaining on an industry 
basis places upon the employers’ and 
workers’ organization, because of the 
sheer numbers of men and the magni- 
tude of interests involved, a peculiarly 
heavy responsibility calculated by its 
very nature to call forth patience, 
understanding, and a desire to make 
and keep agreements and to achieve 
industrial peace. 


HESE lengthy quotation are com- 

ment enough in themselves. The 
President’s committee has rendered the 
country a distinct service. Its report 
should be read by all Americans who 
are interested in the peaceful develop- 
ment of labor relations. The fixed 
principle of collective bargaining is 
relatively new in America, and some 
potent forces are still strongly op- 
posed to it. This is perhaps not sur- 
prising; the same opposition prevailed 
in Great Britain when the “principle 
first began taking hold there decades 
ago. Britain learned through experi- 
ence, and this country might well 
draw a lesson from that experience. 
It may not be wise to imitate the 
letter of the British labor system, but 
certainly the nation would gain much 
if’all parties concerned imitated its 
spirit, 
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| SSeS the only wzy’in America 


| . BObAMiat i by tax money 


HE people of the United States use four “ways” of trans- 
portation—waterway, airway, roadway and railway. 


4 Of these four, the railroads alone now build and maintain 
; their own “ways” without the aid of the money we all pay in 

: taxes. More than that, they pay taxes on their “ways” which 
help to support schools and other functions of government. 


seep eet These facts have an important bearing on any discussion of 
the “railroad problem” for two reasons: 


First, people who talk of “‘putting the railroads through the 
wringer” overlook the fact that approximately 55 % of rail- 
, road investment is in their “ways.” 


Second, railroads must compete with carriers which use 
ways largely provided for them by taxation. 


; Take the inland waterways, for example. The construction 
cost of digging canals or deepening rivers—all paid by the 
taxpayers—1s ie more than the cost of building railroad 
| tracks. For instance, it is $142,000 per mile on the Ohio 
River and $235,000 per mile on the upper Mississippi. And 

even the annual maintenance per mile, a/so paid wholly by the 
’ taxpayers, is much higher than the annual maintenance costs 
of the railroads, paid wholly by the railroads. 


Aviation benefits by a nationwide system of beacons, emer- 
| gency landing fields, radio beams, weather reports and the 
like furnished by the U. S. Government, and airports built 
by U. S. Government funds or municipalities. 


Roads, mot including city streets, have cost more than 
$25,000,000,000—almost twice the investment in railroad 
tracks and yards. 


; Looking at these figures, you can see that it costs money to 
a furnish any kind of transportation “way”—and the marvel is 
—_~ that railroads, paying the whole bill themselves, are able to 
be transport commodities of all sorts over all the country at 
rates averaging well below those of any of our other ways 
of transportation. 


This is no time for snap judgment on the railroads’ prob- 
m- lems. What’s needed is a sensible program. 
he OTe A ele-knOWD Oe The railroads have such a program today. It is based on the 
he t 4 clearing ai “ principle that the most important transportation system in 
ort than 10% ° ants.” America should be given a chance to run as a business under 
ho irst, v eive cll fair and equal conditions of competition. * 
p- 
ed a rhe leno the si This program is simply stated in a little 
is ; =e e set agg gif pamphlet of vital interest to you. Please 
ne ts ads 4 write for your copy. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Retail Week 


Retail distribution in the United 
States is a huge business. With a sales 
volume totaling about 40 billion dol- 
lars a year, it pays out $3,500,000,000 
in wages and spends, according to its 
own estimates, $440,000,000 on adver- 
tising. Like most other cogs in the 
nation’s economic machine, however, 
it has been hard hit by hard times. 

Last January, the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, a 27-year-old 
organization composed of about 6,000 
retail stores, decided to remedy re- 
tailing’s depressed situation by spon- 
soring a “National Retail Demonstra- 
tion Week,” which would loosen con- 
sumers’ purse strings. Subsequently, 
the N R. D. G. A. gained the support 
of other retail associations, the daily 
and trade press, and the government 
through Secretary of Commerce Roper. 

The “National Retail Demonstra- 
tion” will be held next week through- 
out the country. In preparation, last 
week, thousands of co-operating retail 
store executives were planning special 
advertising and window displays and 
giving pep talks to sales forces. By 
starting a fall buying wave, they hoped 
—in addition to increasing their own 
profits—to accomplish such things as 
these: (1) impress both government 
and the public with the importance of 
retailing in the national economy; (2) 
stimulate business in the manufactur- 
ing and raw material industries; (3) 
boost employment. 

tees 2: Bn 


“The Three Thirds” 


In round numbers, the population 
of the United States is made up of 29 
million families of two or more per- 
sons, ten million “non-family” indi- 
viduals who live by themselves, and 
two million individuals who are in 
institutions or institutional groups. 

All these are the nation’s consumers, 
and last week they were the subject of 
a striking, 104-page report submitted 
to President Roosevelt by the National 
Resources Committee of the Federal 
government. Described by the com- 
mittee as the most authoritative and 
complete study of its kind, the report 
drew a carefully-qualified but none- 
theless disturbing statistical picture of 
how national income is distributed 
among the American people.t 

In drawing the picture, the report 
defined “income” as covering wages, 
salaries, profits, dividends, interest, 
rent receipts, pensions, annuities, and 
the cash equivalent of such benefits 
as are derived from owning one’s own 
home or growing one’s own food. 
Then, for statistical convenience, it 
divided the population into “the three 
thirds of the nation” and made its 


+ The first major attempt to estimate income dis- 
tribution was made in 1929 when the Brookings Insti- 
tution of Washington published America’s Capacity to 
Consume. The report submitted to the President last 
week bore the title Consumer Incomes in the United 
States: Thei# Distribution in 1935-36. 





major point by showing how each 
third shared in the 1935-36 national 
income of approximately 59 billion 
dollars. According to the report, “the 
three thirds” shared this way: 

The Lower Third: This part of the 
population represented 13 million con- 
sumer units (families and “non-family” 
or single individuals). The 13 million 
included all types of persons, living in 
all types of communities, and belong- 
ing to all major occupational classifi- 
cations. This group differed from the 
two other thirds in three respects: 
(1) it had a larger proportion on relief 
rolls; (2) it had a larger number living 
on farms; (3) it had a smaller number 
in professional, business and clerical 
jobs. Four million in this third were 


on relief for at least part of the year, 
and 


nine million received no relief 





Harris & Ewing 
Dr. Kneeland Wrote the Entire Report 








whatever. The 13 million received 
incomes of less than $780 during 1935- 
36; the average income or mean in- 
come of the group was $471 for the 
entire year. The income of the group 
as a whole for the 12-month period 
from July 1935 through June 1936 was 
just above 10 per cent of the total 
national income of 59 billion dollars, 
or just under six billion dollars. 
Roughly, this third of the population 
had a total 1935-36 income that was no 
grealer than the total income of the 
richest one percent of the population. 

The Middle Third: The 13 million 
consumer units in this part of the 
population received incomes of from 
$780 to $1,450 in 1935-36; the average 
or mean income was $1,076, The mid- 
dle third’s total income for the year 
was 24 per cent of the 59 billion. 

The Upper Third: The 13 million 
consumer units in this top third of the 
population received incomes ranging 
from $1,450 to more than a million 
dollars. The average or*mean income 
was just under $3,000 for the year, but 
this figure had little meaning because 
of the wide income range. The aver- 





Pathfinder 


age for most units in this group was 
about $2,100. This third’s total income 
for the year amounted to approxi 
mately 66 per cent of the aggregate 59 
billion dollars. 

In thus calculating income distribu- 
tion according to thirds of the popula- 
tion, the National Resources Commit- 
tee set up an impressive statistical 
background for what the Roosevelt 
Administration regards as one of the 
nation’s most serious economic and 
social problems—the problem of the 
third “ill-housed, ill-clad and ill-nour- 
ished.” The committee’s report, how 
ever, made it clear that the findings 
were “approximations.” 

The “approximations” were pri 
marily based on figures gathered in a 
nation-wide survey of 300,000 families, 
a WPA project conducted by the U. S. 
Bureaus of Home Economics and La- 
bor Statistics. With this as a basis, 
a technical staff of the Industrial Sec 
tion of the National Resources Com 
mittee worked out the full study under 
direction of a 49-year-old woman, D1 
Hildegarde Kneeland. The report in 
its entirety was written by Dr. Knee 
land, a Vassar-educated spinster who 
is regarded as one of the most level 
headed economists in government. 

In line with Dr. Kneeland’s own 
attitude, the report itself was level 
headed in tone. Admitting its statis- 
tical shortcomings, it warned that 
“these dollar figures do not give a tru: 
measure of the variations in real in- 
come among the American people. 
Differences in cost of living in differ- 
ent communities, in modes of living of 
different groups of the population, in 
the number of persons dependent on 


the income and in their individual 
needs, must also be taken into ac- 
count,” 


At the same time, the report ex 
plained its own significance: 


Those concerned with the living 
standards of the people need more ac- 
curate information on the extent to 
which shortage of income brings pov- 
erty damaging to health and happi- 
ness. Law-making bodies striving to 

2 apportion taxes equitably and without 
damage to the processes of industry 
need to know what will swell or de- 
plete the stream. Business men require 
more abundant and reliable data on 
the probable demand for their prod- 
ucts in order to stimulate and meet 
that demand. Any attempt ‘on the 
part of Government or business to 
grapple with basic economic problems 
must rely heavily on what can be 
learned of the distribution of income 
among the various groups of the Na- 
tion’s consumers. This report .. . is 
a much needed addition to the scanty 
information previously at our dis- 
posal. 


AAA: Butter 


For more than a month, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration 
has been grappling with three major 
farm problems caused by the price- 
depressing surpluses of wheat, cotton 
and corn. To these, last week, was 
added a fourth, involving the nation’s 
dairy producers. 

Chief cause of the AAA’s new prob- 
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lem was the fact that dairy farmers 
had accumulated the largest butter 
surplus in history.t To prevent a price 
collapse, the AAA last June launched 
a buying program. Through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, it lent a 
total of $21,725,000 in two different 
grants to the Dairy Products Market- 
ing Association of Chicago, an organi- 
zation of producer co-operatives, au- 
thorizing it to remove 75,000,000 
pounds of surplus butter from the 
market and put it in storage. Thus, it 
was hoped to maintain prices. 

Two weeks ago, however, the D. P. 
M. A. purchases had not brought about 
the desired effect—producers were 
selling butter at the lowest prices since 
1934. Still hopeful nevertheless, the 
AAA stepped in for the third time last 
week, this time lending the D. P. M. A. 
an additional $11,600,000 to buy 40,- 
000,000 more pounds of surplus butter. 

Originally it was intended that the 
Association would profitably resell the 
butter when prices rose. But with the 
market little improved last week, the 
AAA had to inaugurate an alternative 
plan to relieve the Association of part 
of its huge holdings. Accordingly, the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corpo- 
ration bought 10,000,000 pounds of the 
butter surplus for distribution to re- 
lief clients. Since it was purchased 
at cost, this meant no profit to produc- 
ers and a loss to the government. 

ee 


Briefs 


G On the Albany Post Road at 
Hastings, N. Y., last week, Rives Mat- 
thews led a group of friends in a 
crusade against billboard advertise- 
ments along the Hudson River. Picket- 
ing back and forth, the group carried 
signs bearing such legends as “Unfair 
to Nature” and “Only God Can Make 
a View—Only Man Can Mar It.” Rives 
lost a Hastings newspaper job for 
attacking advertisers. 

@ Americans each year eat approxi- 
mately one million pounds of frogs’ 
legs, collected from about 30 million 
frogs. An outstanding merchant in 
this field is George Bruyette of Swan- 
ton, Vermont. In a recent interview, 
he said he had made a profitable busi- 
ness out of buying frogs at prices rang- 
ing from one to 2% cents each. Last 
fall, the season when frogs are best, 
he bought 50,000 of them. 

@ According to a recent announce- 
ment by the Society of 
Foresters, the world’s ten most im- 
portant trees, in order of importance, 
are: the date palm (supplying dates, 
oil, wood, fiber); coconut palm (coco- 
nuts, copra); almond (almonds, flavor- 
ing extracts, almond oil); apple (lead- 
ing fruit); fig (fruit); mulberry (its 
leaves are the chief food of the silk- 
worm); olive (oil, among other 
things); lemon (fruit, oil); cinchona 
(quinine); and rubber (rubber). 





+t During the first seven months of this year, butter 
production totaled 1,084,406,000 pounds. an increase 
of 76,000,000 pounds—8 per cent—over the corre- 
sponding period in 1937. Estimated total butter pro- 
duction for all of 1937 was 1,611,394,000 pounds. Other 
products of milk were also piling up last week. For 
the first seven months of 1938, cheese production in- 
creased 14 per cent over last year, and evaporated 
milk reserves hit a new high at 329,641,000 pounds—a 
70 per cent increase over a year ago. At the same time, 
fluid milk consumption in July dropped 8.63 per cent. 


American 





ON THE AIR 


“Ham-Fest” 


The first radio amateur was Gug- 
lielmo Marconi, the great Italian who 
invented wireless telegraphy in 1895. 

*As soon as details of his apparatus 
were revealed, scores of mechanically- 
minded young men rushed to build 
sets so they could hear the miracle 
for themselves. 


By 1914, America had 2,000 of these 
amateurs and one of them, the late 
Hiram Percy Maxim, son of the 
machine-gun inventor, hit upon relay- 
ing messages from one station to an- 
other as a good excuse for starting a 
national amateur organization. Thus 
was born the American Radio Relay 
League, which today claims as mem- 
bers 24,000 of the nation’s 47,000 li- 
censed amateurs.7 

Last week, the League had just con- 
cluded its first national convention in 
13 years. In Chicago, 1,800 “hams,” 
self-nickname of the amateurs, talked 
shop and saw for the first time opera- 
tors with whom they had talked by 
radio for years. Because of their in- 
formal, gossipy atmosphere, meetings 
of radio amateurs were long ago dub- 
bed “ham-fests,” and this one was no 
exception. 

A major topic of discussion was the 
League’s year-old Emergency Coordi- 
nator system, designed to improve 
efficiency of the Amateur Emergency 
Corps, which has 1,000 members. 
“Hams” long ago proved their worth 
in emergencies such as Florida hur- 
ricanes, Ohio River floods and mid- 
west tornadoes, but they sometimes, 
in their enthusiasm, confused relief 
activities by sending out duplicate or 
unnecessary calls for aid. Under the 
new system, 125 local coordinators 
keep relief agencies, newspapers. 
broadcasting stations and telegraph 
offices posted on the availability of 
amateur stations equipped to operate 
under their own power. The chief 
emergency duty of “hams” is trans- 
mitting messages for the telegraph 
companies which become overloaded 
in times of stress. Each amateur now 
knows in advance exactly what his 
emergency assignment will be. 

The stories of amateur radio adven- 
ture are romantic and legion, Ama- 
teurs are in constant touch with every 
scientific expedition that departs from 
civilization. Most of their time, how- 
ever, is spent in “rag-chewing,” or 
gossiping with each other from station 
to station. They even have an Inter- 
national Rag-Chewers Club, composed 
of amateurs who have talked with an- 
other station for a solid hour. Though 
they are not allowed to broadcast en- 
tertainment and are confined to wave- 
lengths below 200 meters, American 
“hams” have more privileges than 
those of any other country, and they 
guard them jealously. 





+ Maxim, himself a world authority on sound, was 
Re L e president from 1914 until 1936. Dr. E. C. 
oodru of Pennsylvania State College is the 

pan a president. 













SO WAS I UNTIL § TRIED DR. BLOSSER'S 
MEDICAL CIGARETTES. THE WARM MEDICAL 
SMOKE HELPS LOOSEN CONGESTION 
AND MAKES BREATHING EASIER. 


Prove it yourself. Ask any druggist 
for a 35¢ package of standard strength 
or extra strong... Or write for your 


FREE Sample Cigarettes 


moe 
Bee CO., Dept. 98-y, 


Please send me free sample package Dr. 
1 Biosser’s Cigarettes. 


i Name. 
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City and State 
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No Time Like 
Now to Getin.. 
Make up to $75 a week 


It's no trick to make up 
to $12 a day when you 
use yourcarasa Mc Ness 
‘Store on Wheels.’ 
Farmers are buying everything they 
can from McNess men. Attractive 
business-getting prizes, also money- 
saving deals to customers make selling 
McNess daily necessities a snap. This 
business is depression-proof. 


We Supply Capital— Start Now! 


There's no better work anywhere— 
pays well, permanent, need no ex- 
perience to start and we supply cap- 
ital to help you get started quick. You start making 
money first day. Write at once for McNess Dealer 
Book—tells all—no obligation. (92-B) 


THE McNESS CO., 706 Adams St., Freeport, til. 


Cheaper HEAT 
ex] Without COAL, 


New Invention Fits any Stove 
or Range— 30 Days Free Trial 
Remarkable invention burns 96% air, aa 
of a cheap variety of oil obtainable everye 
where. Does away with coal, wood, ashes, 
dirt and drudgery. Clean, silent, quick, like 
gas heat. 3 times hotter than coal and 
cheaper. Temperature controlled. No more 
etting upon bitter cold, wintry morn« 
| may Many automatic features. No gas or 
electricity needed. @ as any ordinary kitchen range. 
to install—no damage to fg sits in firebox of 
any stove, range or heater. Costs just a few cents a day to 
operate. TRY 30 DAYS AT OUR RISK. Low introductory 
price and 30-day trial. Write for FREE CATALOG. 
AGENTS and spare time workers: Oil heat saves money this 
year; people buy to save. Write for free burner offer that 
starts you in business for yourself. Act NOW! Listed 
eoprred by Nat'l Board of Fire Underwriters. BRIGHAM 
r#) vil. BURNER CO., 3676-3 Forest Park, St. Louis, Mai 





AMAZING LOW PRICED 


FOG LITE INVENTION 
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KRISTEE CO. 834 Bar St., Akron, O. 
STUDY AT HOME 
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More Abit: Mare Prstce: More Money 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Sampan Annie 


A 36-inch, brunette American doll 
was flying by air express to a two- 
year-old Chinese girl in Hongkong 
last week, a gift from Pan American 
Airways in tribute to the baby’s 
mother, a strong woman whom they 
call Sampan Annie. 

Pan American is good to Sampan 
Annie because on her burly shoulders 
depends the safety of the China 
Clippers when they land in the muddy 
river at the Hongkong Airport. She is 
the “No. 1 boy” of the airport’s moor- 
ing crew, and probably the only wom- 
an in the world to hold such a job. 
Pan American officials swear by her. 

Two years ago, they were more 
ready to swear at her. When the first 
Clipper flew from Manila to Hongkong, 
the important officials aboard were 
shocked to see only a shapeless Chi- 
nese woman rowing out to moor the 
26-ton flying boat. Neither they nor 
anyone else had ever heard of a 
woman handling such a ticklish and 
physically difficult assignment. Their 
alarm soon turned to admiration, 
though, as she expertly fastened the 
mooring lines to bowpost and stern, 
then swiftly directed a crew of 15 
coolies to complete the job. She had 
never even seen a flying boat before. 

Although the Clipper was scheduled 
to take off for Manila the next morning. 
Sampan Annie insisted on her rights 
to the afternoon and evening off. 
When she returned, officials were in 
another stew. The Clipper had be- 
come beached, and no one could free 
it from the river mud. Sampan Annie 
calmly waded out, put her shoulder to 
the bow and heaved. The boat slid 
off into deep water. From then on, 
she was hired for life. 

It was not until sometime later that 
the airport manager learned, quite 
casually, the reason for his chief moor- 
ing officer’s insistence on going home 
the afternoon the Clipper arrived: She 
went home to give birth to a girl- 
baby, named Mu-lin. And that’s why 
the American doll flew to Hongkong 
last week. 


Hair- Do and Fashion 


In 1922, the American Hairdresser, 
beauticians’ trade magazine, predicted 
that bobbed hair, then revolutionary, 
would probably last through the sum- 
mer. Last week, bobbed hair was still 
a favorite of American women, but it 
was up against new, determined oppo- 
sition. 

Its competitor was a “ready-for-the- 
bath” coiffure, around which all the 
aris fall styles and many American 
ones had been built. The new hair-do, 
accomplished by brushing the locks up 
from the neck and fastening them in 
a cluster of curls atop the head, harks 
back to the gay nineties in general out- 
line. Credit for putting it over has 








All Women Don’t Look Like Danielle 


been given to the young French ac- 
tress, Danielle Darrieux (PATHFLND- 
ER, July 2). 

Chief objection of many American 
stylists who refuse to sponsor the new 
coiffure exclusively is that all women 
do not look like Danielle Darrieux, and 
that some, with their hair pulled up 
off their ears, resemble nothing so 
much as peeled onions. Another po- 
tent argument against piled-up hair 
is its expense. To keep it in perfect 
order. women must go to a _ hair- 
dresser’s every few days. Beauty par- 
lors are naturally in favor of it. 

Fashion stronghold of the long bob, 
as opposed to the brushed-up coiffure, 
is Hollywood, where movie stars like 
its flattering outline, and where some 
designers have created fall dress styles 
that can be worn either with the hair 
up or with it down. The styles do not 
differ radically from those of the past 
few years. Skirts are a bit shorter, but 
only for those who can wear them, and 
either flared at the bottom or gathered 
at the waist. Jackets and waists blouse 
in back. Shoulders point up instead 
of out. Evening gowns are romantic 
with wide skirts and even hooped 
petticoats, dropped shoulders and tiny 
waists, but the sheath-like dinner 
dress with long sleeves remains defi- 
nitely in. So do the classic “shirt- 
waist” dresses, sweaters and _ skirts 
and short-jacketed suits. 

From Paris, however, come fall fash- 
ions that make the brushed-up coif- 
fure mandatory. First, there are the 
hats—either “doll hats” (miniature 
creations of flowers, feathers, ribbon 
or fur that sit tilted over one eye) or 
high-crowned, forward-tipping felts. 
They look well with upswept hair and 
absurd with a long bob. Next are the 
doo-dads to flatter bare necks—bow- 
knots or long feathers in the hair, 
madonna-like veils tied under the chin, 
shawls or fur stoles tied around the 
shoulders, and massive jewelry. 





Pathfinder 


Dresses are in the Victorian manner 
with high necks or extremely low 
ones; modified bustles; draped, flared 
or shirred skirts; and long tight sleeves 
ballooning at the top. Coats have hug 
muffs or fur-trimmed sleeves that look 
like muffs. Suits have contrasting 
pointed waistcoats under open jackeis. 
In all this new elegance, generally de 
scribed as a sign of better times, the 
classic color, black, is losing ground 
to dark blue, purple, red and green, 
often used in startling combinations. 

Whether this lavish display will lure 
American women away from thei 
cherished long bob is problemetical 
The smartest ones, however, are cer- 
tain to choose the most becoming hair 
do, Paris or no, for the long years of 
French fashion dictatorship are over. 


NEEDLE DESIGNS 








MAGIC WITH YOUR NEEDLE! 


6085—Gracious hostesses are letting their linens go 
gaily Mexican. They're colorful, when interpreted in 
these dashing designs .. . mainly outline and single 
stitch embroideries. 

6187—Scarfs, pillows and bedspreads are the result 
4 —— industry on handsome crocheted designs 

e s. 
















Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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MOVIE WORLD - 


You'll Be Seeing 


Spawn of the North (Paramount): 
(his uninspired story of primitive pas- 
sions in the Far North is fortunately 
helped. by magnificent photography. 
Few can fail to be impressed by the 
awesome spectacle of a glacier crack- 
ng off into the sea, by the vast sweeps 
of snowy ranges, or by the Indian rites 
connected with the salmon spawning 
season. A war between licensed fish- 
ermen and Russian pirates who steal 
their catch is the story’s theme. Henry 
fonda and George Raft, once boyhood 
friends, are on opposite sides and 
eventually meet at sea, where Fonda 
hoots Raft. A large cast acts out the 
tory. Dorothy Lamour is a tough 
hotel-keeper; Akim Tamiroff, a black- 
hearled pirate; and John Barrymore, 
: small-town newspaper editor. 


* * * 











Three Loves Has Nancy (M-G-M): 
The daft writing team of Bella and 
Samuel Spewack, who did both the 
play and movie of “Boy Meets Girl” 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 10), had a large 
hand in making this picture one of the 
better comedies of the season. The 
dialogue has the bright Spewack touch 
and-.so do some of the situations. 
With a slight, silly story, “Three 
Loves” is not by any means a riotously 
funny picture, but it produces nice, 
comfortable chuckles. Janet Gaynor 
is a native Southern belle who comes 
to New York in search of her fiance 
and ends up as cook to Writer Robert 
Montgomery and Publisher Franchot 
lone, two ever-so-sophisticated men- 
about-town. Her misunderstood at- 
tempts to be neighborly keep them all 
in hot water and are sometimes too 
dumb to be amusing. 


Blockheads (M-G-M): This occasion- 
ily uproarious story of a war-born 
friendship brings to an end one of 
Hollywood’s most successful and 
longest-lived comedy partnerships— 
that of Stan Laurel and Oliver Hardy. 
Mostly, the picture is proof that even 
the finest of gags can grow stale. In 
its best moments, though, “Block- 
heads” reveals why these two slap- 
stick cut-ups have been able to main- 
tain a large and enthusiastic following 
ever since they teamed up in 1927. 

Opposites on the screen, Stan Laure! 
and Oliver Hardy are opposites also 
in real life. Hardy, 46 years old, a 
284-pound native of Georgia, has led 
a conventional life. British-born 
Laurel, 43 years old and weighing 150 
pounds, has indulged in such uncon- 
ventialities as his multiple marriage 
to his wife last spring (PATHFINDER, 
May 14). With “Blockheads” last 
week, Laurel and Hardy appeared to- 
gether probably for the last time— 
Laurel was off the team. He was 
fired by the Hal Roach studios, re- 
putedly for failing to report for work 
when needed. 

According to announcements, Lau- 


International 


Laurel and Hardy: Partnership Ended 


rel’s place will be taken by another 
sad-faced favorite of silent films— 
54-year-old Harry Langdon. Off the 
screen for the past four years, Lang- 
don has recently beer writing stories 
for Roach. He will soon begin work 
with Hardy on their first picture as a 
team—“Zenobia’s Infidelity,’ from a 
whimsical novel by H. C. Bunner. 


I Am the Law (Columbia) and Tenth 
Avenue Kid (Republic): Two more of 
the cinema’s hardened criminals have 
joined the anti-crime wave. They are 
Edward G. Robinson, as a timid law 
professor turned special prosecutor in 
“I Am the Law,” and Bruce Cabot, as 
a super-smooth sleuth in “Tenth Ave- 
nue Kid.” Both have unbelievable 
parts and thrash their way through 
huge seas of melodrama, but of the 
two, Robinson has the better show. 
In trying to break up the rackets, he 
undergoes a series of highly explosive 
adventures that are guaranteed to con- 
stitute disturbing entertainment. With 
him are Barbara O’Neil as forbearing 
wife, Wendy Barrie as soft-spoken 
gang moll, Otto Kruger as head racket- 
eer, John Beal as young idealist, and 
Asta, the pup, as himself. “Tenth Ave- 
nue Kid” is full of rough stuff, too, 
but is a second-rate job, and dull. 
Tommy Ryan, a soprano-voiced young- 
ster, is the tough kid who hates Caboi, 
the cop who killed his dad. 











Joe ielpae 


HOUSEKEEPER 


ENJOY YOUR WORK 


Train NOW for hotel and institutional field. 
Nationwide opportunities both for those past 
50 and younger men and women, Salaries up 
to $1500 to $5000 yearly, living often includ- 
ed. Previous experience proved unnecessary. 
Qualify at home, in leisure time. National 
Placement Service FREE of extra charge. 
Write name and address in margin and mail 
this ad today for FREE 
Book and details about GE 
Lewis Certified Employee a 
Plan, which guarantees to 
your employer that you’li BO00k 
make good when placed Jgggs 
in & position. 

CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
ROOM $T.7552, WASHINGTON, DB. C. 






















THIS New Solid Cake Shampoo Discovery, 
Tintz Jet Black Cake, tints faded, ‘dull 
lifeless, ugly hair to a rich jet black an 

gives lovely lustre—as it washes out dirt, 
dandruff and grease. Lovely, youthful 
radiant jet black hair is attractive— helps 
girls win men and men win love! All you 
need is Tintz Jet Black Shampoo. 38 full 
size cakes for $1 (1 cake 50c). SEND NO 
MONEY! Just pay postman plus post- 
age on Positive Guarantee of satisfaction 
in 7 days or your money back. Write now. 


TINTZ co., 207 N. Michigan, Dept. 696, Chicago, Il. 








Learn to color photos and miniatures in oil. 
vious experience needed. Good de- 

. Send for free booklet, “‘Make Money at 
Dept. 3766, Chicago 











The real thing for mounting Cards, 
Stamps, etc. © paste needed. Neat, - 
easy to use for mounting prints tight or 
loose. Sold at photo supply and album 

counters or send 10¢ today for pkg. & 
of 100 and free samples. = 
Engel Art Corners Co., Chicago, Ul, — 
Address Dept 16-5 4717 Morth Clark St. 


BIG @ SELLING ART NEEDLEWORK 


MONEY Earn eztra income. Get stamped embroidery goods from 
manufacturer wholesale—sel! retail. Write for plan and 
Free catalog. Embroidery Guild, Dep. 312, 740 Broadway, New York 















Man Can Now Talk With God, 
Says Noted Psychologist 


MOSCOW, IDAHO.—“A new and revolu- 
tionary religious teaching designed to 
show how we may find, understand and 
use the identical power which Jesus used, 
is attracting world-wide attention to its 
founder, Dr. Frank B. Robinson, noted 
psychologist and author. 

“Psychiana,” this new scientific teaching, 
believes that it is today possible for every 
normal human being, understanding spir- 
itual law as Christ understood it, “to du- 
plicate every work that He ever did.” 

Dr. Robinson has prepared a 6000 word 
treatise on “Psychiana,” in which he tells 
about his long search for the Truth, how 





he finally came to the full realization of an 
Unseen Power or force “so dynamic in 
itself that all other powers and forces fade 
into insignificance beside it”—how he 
learned to commune directly with the 
Living God, using this never-failing power 
to demonstrate health, happiness and fi- 
nancial success, and how any normal being 
may find and use it. 

Just send your name and address to Dr. 
Frank B. Robinson, 402—9th Street, Mos- 
cow, Idaho. This fascinating story will be 
sent free and postpaid without cost or 


obligation. Write the Doctor today— 
Copyright 1937. Dr. Frank B. Robinson. 
—Advertisement. 
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due to external irritation 
clogg pa patee-—t healing 
of the sore spots the easy Resinol way. 
Sample of Ointment and So 


Resinol 


Part time or full time to sell 


Beautiful LEATHER TIES 
in faney embossed patterns and handsome 
colors. a 4 be told from silk. A clever 
-wearing, won't —_ 





oe free. Write 





neventy 
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a wants them. No sales a 
needed. Send 60c for samples and infor- 
mation on how to get started. 


Contary Tle Co. 2345-Y, W. Grand Blvé., Detroit, Mich. 


RELINE sr Fe Sh 


Are Your False Teeth Loose? For 


Do you have trouble keeping them 

in place, suffer from 2 irritation f ONLY 
If so, use Dr. Johnson’s Plate Re- 
liner, a special preparation used 
successfully in his dental practice 
for many years. Nota powder. Safe, 

less and easily applied. One 

application lasts for months. Satis- § 
faction guaranteed. Only $1.00 
tube, enough for two plates, with nt 
directions. Send $1 today—enjoy new 
mouth comfort or your money back! 


JOHNSON RELINER CO., 409 McKerchey Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 









We paid €8.08.$1174 for exceptionsicel- 
lar crop Snow-King mushrooms! We furnish ma- 
} terials; buyall crops. Big FREE picture book tellsif 
your cellar, shed, suitable. + 1908. Write today. 


United Co. Av. Dept.387, Chicago 
SEND FOR FREE COPY of Rhymin; 

Dictionary eed Instruction Boo Book 
on How to Write Popular Songs. 
Submit best poems, melodies to- 
day for our bonafide superior offer. 
MMM STUDIOS, Dept. 36F, Portiond, Ore. 


SELL NEW EMBOSS-O 
Make suiisst as sae 


Arzoneation 4 aha only Guier msortments ae ee 


Extra Bonus. Ronos._, Mesiy other Bee gor Ales . 


cae FRIENDSHIP, 5 sruoids gai SAMPLES 








Elmira, N.Y. HiZ-133 


DAYS TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly far and near. Then the above Beau- 
titul Style 7 cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
a $1.95 and up. 

only handle High Grade Single Vision and 
pous VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
toric lenses, ground into ONE SOLID PIECE of 
GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. BAKER, O.D., with 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give you Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 98-N1 

___—*B126 Pensacola Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


T°7-1" 9 Se// CHRISTMAS CARDS 


New “RUBY’’ Box Assortment 
MO ial EY Peston $1 doatgaa novel fem Fol en Loar prot 
. 12 a oe, a 






Chitton Greetings, 179 Lincoln, Boston, Mass. <M‘ AAALS 


This Week’s Bargain 


Special Club 428 ONLY 
McCall's Magazine..... 

Pictorial Review. . g 
Household Magazine. 
Country Home ......... 
Good Stories. 
Pathfinder ..... 

No change or “substitution in the magazines in this 
club A Magazines MUST all go 2 to one address. 
Each magazine 1 year—112 big issues. Send your 
order to PATHFINDER. Washington DO. C. 
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PENSIONS— 


(Continued from page 4) 


of pensioning states had grown to 35, 
the Social Security Act was passed. 

It envisioned a two-fold program 
for security in old age. First, to co- 
operate with states having pension 
programs, the Federal government 
promised to pay half of state pensions 
up to $30 a month. These pension 
funds, as had already been the case in 
the states, were to be drawn from 
general revenues contributed by all 
taxpayers, 

Second, the Federal government 
initiated a system of old age benefits. 
This is an insurance plan, whereby 
-ach individual who contributes social 
security taxes insures himself a retire- 
ment fund at age 65. Payments made 
to him by the Federal government 
thereafter are in proportion to the 
taxes he has paid, with a minimum 
of $10 and a maximum of $85 a month. 
By this system, each taxpayer provides 





Boileau Backs a Townsend Bill 


himseif with his own old age security. 
But old age benefits will not be paid 
until 1942. In the security of the aged, 
therefore, pensions remain a problem. 

Last week, following the announce- 
ment of an old age assistance plan in 
Virginia the week before, 48 states, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska 
(whose plan dates from 1915) and 
Hawaii were distributing pensions to 
needy persons over 65 years of age. 
The total cost, state and national, since 
the beginning of Federal aid in 1936, 
had been about $650,000,000. Pension- 
ers had grown from 1,514 in 1928 to 
more than 1,700,000 in 1938. 

The Townsend plan and others like 
it had whetted the appetite of old per- 
sons and their families for pensions 
to the needy aged. It was this appe- 
tite that the administrators of many 
state plans enacted after 1933 set 
about to satisfy. 

Plans in Colorado and Texas bore 
the stamp of earlier schemes: stag- 
gering expense. The first Texas pen- 
sion law was so liberal that a special 
session of the legislature was con- 
vened to repeal it. Texas pensions are 


Path finder 


still liberal, but not so much so as 


Colorado’s. With the state unable to 
pay even half of the $45 monthly 
specified in its statute, Colorado 


citizens will vote on the repeal of the 
state’s pension law in November. 
Even soundly conceived plans in 
Ohio, Missouri and Oklahoma havc 
provided politicians with handsome 
slush funds. In a belt of states which 
includes Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas 
New Mexico and Arizona, old age pen 
sions are scattered with such a free 
hand that ordinary relief programs 
have languished. In many of these 
states where administration is faulty, 
the needy poor share pension funds 
with aged who do not need assistance. 
In 1936, the Social Security Boarid 
was forced to suspend Federal con 
tributions to old age pensions in Illi 
nois until that state could get its af 
fairs in order. Last spring, a similai 
step was taken in regard to Oklahoma. 
Last week in Washington, the Socia! 
Security Board held hearings on the 
administration of Ohio’s pension plan. 





International 
Foolish Plans Worry Altmeyer 


Its members found plenty of evidence 
that Ohio’s pensions had been gener- 
ously used to perpetuate Governor 
Davey’'s political machine. Ohio, with 
a population only a little more than 
half that of New York state, had 111,- 
000 pensioners to New York’s 65,000 
in 1937. Suspension of all Federal 
grants to Ohio for old age assistance 
seemed to be imminent. 

BOOM: Despite these and other dis- 
heartening incidents in the history of 
old age assistance, the principle of 
government aid to the needy aged is 
sound. Not sound, however, is the 
present boom in impractical and cruel- 
ly deluding pension schemes. 

Master of all pension plans, and sup- 
ported by most national pension or- 
ganizations, is the famous “General 
Welfare Act,” a modification of the 
original Townsend Bill. As amended 
and sponsored by Congressmen Gerald 
Boileau of Wisconsin, the bill sets no 
maximum pension to be paid to un- 
employed persons over 60. It specifies 
that all employed persons with an- 
nual incomes of $600 or more (the 
present Federal tax starts on incomes 
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of $1,000) shall pay, in addition to the 
regular income tax, a two per cent tax 
on their total earnings. In a good year, 
this tax would produce about 8 billion 
dollars,and would pay pensioners from 
65 to $90 a month. It would also add 
$2 in taxes to every $3 already paid to 
state, national and local governments, 
nearly doubling the nation’s already 
huge tax bill. 

Rapidly passing the “General Wel- 
fare Act” in importance is “$30 every 
rhursday,” which helped win Sheri- 
dan Downey, formerly Dr. Townsend’s 
personal attorney, the Democratic 
nomination for senator in California 
two weeks ago. In November, Cali- 
fornians will be given an opportunity 
to vote “$30 every Thursday” into law. 

If enacted, Downey’s plan will be 
supported by a system of “funny mon- 
ey.” Each Thursday, 30 state war- 
rants with a face value of $1 will be 
issued to each unemployed Californian 
over 50. These will be spent within 
the week, and persons holding them at 
the end of the week will be obliged to 
place on them a revenue stamp worth 
two cents. Through this supposedly 
painless method, Californians would 
have to buy annually $2,300,000,000 
worth of revenue stamps to pay $30 
every Thursday to the unemployed 
over 50—a sum twice as great as all 
the personal income taxes paid to 
the Federal government in the record 
year of 1919. 

Despite their fundamental absurdi- 
ties, “$30 every Thursday” and other 
outgrowths of the Townsend plan are 
threatening to sweep the nation, In 
North Dakota, there is already a “$40 
every Wednesday” plan. Pension 
groups are sprouting throughout the 
south and middle west. In primaries 
to select Congressional candidates 
from Arizona and Washington this 
week, “$30 every Thursday” threatens 
to be a potent political factor. Next 
week, old age pensions will be a lively 
issue in Michigan, and in at least one 
Congressional district of New Jersey. 

WINTER: Directly concerned in the 
administration of state pensions, the 
Federal government must also keep its 
eye on proposals which may be adopt- 
ed as state or national pension plans. 
Referring to Downey’s proposed “$30 
every Thursday” two weeks ago, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt warned against Utop- 
ian and impractical schemes. Chair- 
man Arthur J. Altmeyer of the Social 
Security Board wrote Downey’s op- 
ponent, Senator McAdoo, a letter which 
was a condemnation of “$30 every 
Thursday” and its staggering expense. 

Actually, as Chairman Altmeyer well 
knew, the cost of old age assistance 
had already been great. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars had been well spent. 
But millions had been squandered un- 
wisely—handed out to persons not in 
need and skimpingly given to thou- 
sands whose need was desperate. 
Foolish promotion plans which had 
never been enacted into law had been 
supported by at least a million dol- 
lars in hopeful but useless contribu- 
tions. Measured in dashed hopes and 
disillusionment, the cost of wildcat 


plans had even been more staggering. 

Because it was rapidly becoming a 
national issue, old age assistance got 
attention all over the country last 
week. Because it may always remain 
a national problem, old age assistance 
may deserve attention for many years 
to come. Old age benefits under the 
Social Security Act will not be paid 
until 1942. The amount of these pay- 
ments for the average worker will be 
quite small, and there may always be 
needy aged who will need relief 
through outright pensions. 

Happily, even unfortunate experi- 
ments have brought experience. The 
painful lessons taught by grandiose 
plans have been several. For the pres- 
ent, at any rate, it seems sound to sup- 
pose that old age assistance must have 
severe limitations. Pensions for per- 
sons less than 65 years of age, since 
they increase the number of pension- 
ers, are financially dangerous. Pen- 
sions of $30 a month—the same as 
California’s, which are the highest in 
the.nation and $11 above the national 
average—seem to be _ possible, but 
higher ones are probably unwise. 

It also seems sound to suppose that 
if any expenditures for pensions are 
to be increased, they could be spent 
most wisely on supervision and ad- 
ministration, to protect the needy and 
to prevent political waste of funds. 
Such supervision in many states would 
weed out undeserving pensioners and 
raise the amount available to those ac- 
tually in need. The hard fact is that 
old persons cannot expect to live in a 
“golden autumn” except through their 
own foresight and providence. But for 
those in want, intelligence and honesty 
in drafting and administering pension 
plans can provide food, shelter and a 
winter which wil be warm. 
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ENTERS MASS 
PRODUCTION 







DIESEL 


Millions being poured into plants to build new type Diesels “for all pur- 
losis ode ae Be Greater opportunities than ever before for 








Flomphill trained men. Eight complete schools and Diesel-clectric lab- 
oratories. Start at home with later shop training. Free 32 page book. 


HEMPHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS 
























Big cash profits! Fullorspare & 
time. Over 250 household necessities ; 
—things le must bu Proven ad 
fast outers. oN FORD SEDAN OR @& 
wees H BONUS BESIDES YOUR ; 
REKLY EARNINGS. I'll show you # 
how to start with big earnings your 
very firstday. Noexperience needed. 
Absolutely no money risk. Details FREE. 
- 6485 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 





10 lovely Pencils with 

Your Name in gold foil 

FOR selling 4 boxes 

Rosebud Salve at 20 
each, returning $1.00. Order 4 Salve. Send No Money, 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO. BOX 249 Woooss0r0, MARYLAND. 
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SAVE _90 DAYS’ TRIAL 
HALF If you need teeth, but do 
not care to spend much 
A A 
nomical me s wha 
MORE you want. My guarantee 
plan gives you 3 months trial tosee how they fit and look, 
Your money back if not perfectly satisfied any time dur- 
ing 90 days’ trial. I have thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers wearing my dental plates made by mail. My Spe- 
cial Method is founded on 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 
SEND NO MONEY 
Write TODAY for FREE booklet and material. 
DR. CLEVELAND 503-05 Missouri Ave, 
Dental Laboratory, Dept. 1-M, E. St. Louls, Ill, 














Where Was Moses When the Light Went Out? 
$100.00 IN CASH PRIZES 


Here is a contest where you can have 
a lot of fun. Send in your answer. Make 
it good, 
nail on the head. 
made on your answer and the neatness 
of presentation and the decision of the 
judges will be final. 


A RADIO FOR PROMPTNESS 


Will be sent to the winner of the first prize if the answer is 
sent in to qualify for the promptness prize. Contest closes Nov. 15, 
1938. First prize $50, second $25 and five prizes at $5. 


Send Your Answer to 
Mozelle Lightner, Dept. P, 2204 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 






Make it what you feel hits the 
The award will be 








Hurry Your Answer 


















Common Education Usually Sufficient J FRANKLIN INST., Dept. C178, Rochester, a Y. 


$1260 to $2100 First Year * 


Gentlemen: Rush to me, without charge, pose 


book with list of U. 8. Government big _ 1_peaitions 
obtainable. Advise me also 


@ work, vacation, etc. Tell me how to +7 * = rs position.” 


MEN—WOMEN 


Mail Coupon immediately—today sur. / QORIEED i icccoceccaticns 650 sb 06GGEn ee sees ° 
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ew Adding Machine 
s Vest Pocket! 


Adds, subtracts, and multiplies, up to one 
billion— yet it costs only ‘ eighs 

ly 4 ounces. Not a toy—guaranteed 
workmanship. Perfectly accurate, very 
fast. Sells easily to business men, 
ne | 8 a fe 


Grab this 
Brinn are ea AGENTS 
Making Plan. 100% Profit! 
o- 
sos 44 soma + 
GENUINE 


JUNIOR 







sold “ 
Wena id Peril send 
ag ce 
uUcA 0., DEPT. B43, C 









SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Y Earn extra money dail Coe lovely 
low-priced Christmas Cards. ne Box 
Assortments, Personal Christmas plete as with 
name, at low ou make big profits, easy sales. 


ei a 


160 N. on Street 


eS 
a A 


LTER«TIVE a] 


Supplies the Ca/cium Your Body Veeds 


@ BUILDS RESISTANCE . 
AGAINST WINTER ILLS 
















Will C = Stora 
LGE7 A BOTTLE TODAY DRUGGISTS 


If you have a skin ge that 

@), es) A burns, (2) oozes or 

ets better then worse, 

let us send you . on eee of the one thing 

found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 

who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 

35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 

best he has found for the above conditions, and is 

usually mild, clean and cumtecene, no more visi- 

ble than water. You, too, may find your “first 

real night’s rest.’ Write today, a postal will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Sedalia, Mo. 


2 FIRM-FIT Dental Plates 
Made in a Modern Laboratory 
AS. LOW AS $6.75 
rfectly—not slip or 
on anship and eateries 

GUARANTEED. Teeth made from your 
sonal impression, look beautiful. Should ast 
lifetime. ear plates 6O if not delighted 
with fit and your improved appearance they 
cost you nothing. MONEY. BA UR qusrantes. 


for FREE 
SEND NO MONEY pono onteare teriatand 


catalog of LOW prides “Do it right now! 
SUPERVISED 
ets  SeIF a ae DENTAL | L LAB. Inc. 
S. HALSTED HICAGO, ILL. 













Easy to use Viscose Method heals many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 
swollen legs and injuries or no cost for TRIAL. 
Describe your trouble and get FREE BOOK. 


P. F. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 


140 N. Dearborn Street. Chicago, tiinois 


LODESTONE $1 PER PAIR 
6th and 7th Books of Moses $1. Postage 
extra if C. O. D. Dice, Cards, Magic 
Charms, ete. Catalog Free. 

D. SMYTHE co., Bex 15, Newark, Mo. Mo. 


‘TOMBSTONE fal 


Save up to5 0%.Monuments of en- 
HAY FEVER SYMPTOMS 


during beauty. Free lettering, sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.Catalog free. 
so ART STONE CO. Ba 
1927-V Piedmont Rd., Atlanta. Ga, “Sie VPiedmont Rd., Atlanta. Ga. 
RELIEVED = 2", 
I will send = Fag ot 
pan Ld bo pl Treatment by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ifit 
send me $1.25. If not your report cancels charge. 
‘Address OD. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg. St. Marys, Kaneas 
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Pathfinder 








PASTIME and LUCIDS 





| Trick With Fruit 


The performer of this trick places 
two kinds of fruit—-an apple and an 
orange or an orange and a lemon— 
on a table and asks someone to volun- 
teer to hold one in cach hand. Then, 
while the performer’s back is turned, 
the person holding the fruit is asked 
to hold either the orange or lemon up 
to his ear for a whole minute. 

When the time is up the volunteer 
is reauested to place his hands, with 
the fruit still in them, side by side on 
the table. Turning about, the per- 
former looks at the fruit and at once 
tells which one was raised to the head. 

The secret is found in the hands. 
When one hand is raised to the head 
the blood leaves it. Naturally, the 
veins become smaller and the hand is 
much whiter for a few seconds fhan 
the one remaining on the table. 

aa SRS 2 


Cylinder Illusion 





Scientists claim that millions of vi- 
brations penetrate the eye before the 
eye can distinguish the tint of a violet. 
There are no violets in this optical 
illusion, but there are likely to be 
many millions of vibrations of the eye 










before one can tell 

> , . ‘ 
LTRS the direction in 
PPIitt\ which this cyl- 

inder is actually 

lying. Look stead- 

ily at the accom- 


panying illustration for a few seconds. 
Is the nearer end of the cylinder to- 
ward you to the right or to the left? 
And do your eyes, like those of Paul 
Pry, find more than expected? Yes, 
in the mere twinkle of an eye, the 
cylinder seems to change positions on 
the paper. 


Brain Teaser 


Because of the rise in the price of 
meat, a family diminishes its _con- 
sumption by 20 per cent, thus effecting 
a saving of 10 per cent in butchers’ 
bills. What was the percentage in- 
crease in price? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—It would 
take Bob 16 days to overtake Philip. 
—— —_-~<>-. 


Smiles 


Foreman—That fellow Puffmore is 
always talking about his life’s work. 
Boss—Yes, and I notice he gives 
very little thought to his day’s work. 


Harefoot—Edison once said that 
four hours of sleep were enough for 
any man. 

Jeffery—That’s apparently what our 
baby thinks, too. 

Mabel—Every time I’m kissed it 
upsets my nerves, If you were a doc- 
tor, what would you give me? 

Norman—A nervous breakdown. 








Prof—Miss Gay, 
three classifications into which men are 


divided? 


can you give me the 


Miss Gay—Yes, sir; rich, poor, and 
goodlooking. 
Hayton—Just one more question, 


Uncle Biff. 
Uncle Biff—What is it this time? 
Hayton—If a boy is a lad and he has 
a stepfather, is the boy a step-ladder? 


Kitty—Don’t you believe that years 
teach us more than books? 


Katty—Well, you ought to know, 
dear. 
Neighbor Joyner—My, but your 


daughter Sally is growing fast. 

Neighbor Rygg—Oh, I don’t believe 
she’s any worse than the other young 
folks in town. 


Boogy—After the accident did the) 
have to put stitches in? 

Woogy—No, I just pulled 
together. 


myself 


Rastus—Boy, Ah sho’ has a fine land 
lady. She saved the most tender part 
of the chicken for me when I was late 
for supper last night. 

Sambo—What part was it? 

Rastus—The gravy. 





Bjones . I were dead. 
Cuddlipp—What’s the matter? Can't 
you marry her—or did you? 


Teacher—tTell me, Johnny, what do 
you know about the Caucasian race. 
Johnny—I don’t know anything 
about it; I wasn’t there. 
Dinocan—What are your terms for 
student boarders this year? 
Landlady Frump—Same as last year 
bums, loafers, no-goods and dead 
beats. 








Sonbrite—Say, Pop, how soon will I 
be old enough to do as I please? 


Popsnickle—I don’t know. No one 
has lived that long yet. 
Blowfoot—I always say what I 


think. 
Zimpir—I wondered why you were 
always so quiet. 


Heyton—Is a chicken big enough to 
eat when it’s two weeks old? 

Vanda—Certainly not. 

Heyton—Then how does it live 
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PPORTUNITIES 


AGENTS WANTED 


CHRISTMAS CARD BOX ASSORTMENTS selling like 

“Wildfire.’”” People who have never sold a thing 
in their lives are reaping harvests with our _ sensa- 
tional 21 folder ‘‘Champion’’ assortment. Cost 50 
cents, sells for $1.00. Also amazing etchings, gift 
wrappings, religious, humorous and everyday assort- 


ment. Write y. Samples on approval. Silver 
Swan Studios, 320 Fifth Avenue, Department 73, 
New York. 





$0-PIECE ‘CHRISTMAS BOX, COSTS YOU ' 25e. Sells 
quickly at 50c. 16 new French-fold greetings; 16 
envelopes; 48 NipApart Seals in handsome colors; 80 
pieces in all, Get sample set on approval; also new 
3-way Plan on Personal Greetings, etc. American 
Card Co., t. B-99, Lancaster, Pa. 
ARC WELDER 
75-200 00 AMPERD ARC WELDERS from ~ Dodge gen- 
erator. Complete plans 35c. 100 other 


changes. LeJay Manufacturing, 310 LeJay 
Mir uneapolis, Minn. 





AVIATION 


AVIATION APPRENTICES. Good Pay—Big Future. 
Write, immediately, enclosing stamp. Mechanix 

Universal Aviation Service, Strathmoor Station, Dept. 
2, Detroit, Michigan. 


COMPOSERS 


POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 

Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 
best poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior 
offer. MMM Studios, Dept. 36G, Portland, Ore. 


WANTED Original Poems, Songs, ‘for immediate con- 
sideration. Send poems to columbian Music Pub- 
1ers, Ltd., Dept. 6, Toronto, Can. 


HUNTING DOGS 


SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 

Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. 

Reasonable. List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ram- 
Illinois. 





ae 








MOVIE IDEAS WANTED 


ORIGINAL IDEAS, gags, jokes, plots, etc., are worth 
big money under our new method. Get your share. 
Protect your ideas by registering with our Guild. 

Good ideas will be classified and catalogued for sale 

to the movies, etc. Send $1.00 for Special Membership 

Card and instructions. Writers Service Guild, Box 25, 

Grand Central Annex, New York City. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in pee 

enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page 
booklet, ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 
for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
and Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
6987 Adams Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING _ 
PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed Work. . Two beauti- 
ful Portrait Type Double Weight enlargements, 
eight neverfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque 
Pilm Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 
PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photo Service, Dubuque, 


























service. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film Service, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 
QUICK SERVICE—Rolls 
prints; 2 enlargements; 
SS ee 
ROLLS DEVELOPED and printed 10c. Trial. Re- 
prints 10 or more lc each. Quality Finishers, May- 
wood, Illinois. 
ROLL L DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 
largement coupon. Willard’s, Box 3535T, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 
16 PRINTS with roll 25c. 
_ Ogden, Utah. tee Me 
20 REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 
tive 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57 George, Chicago. 
SONG POEMS WANTED ss 
POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 
Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 
best poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior 
offer. MMM Studios. Dept. 36E, Portland, Ore. __ 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send ms to Columbian Music 
Publishers, Ltd., » Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 
SONG WRITERS— Marketing advice, rhyming diction- 
ary, instruction booklet, gladly mailed on request. 
Songwriters Institute, 1234-G Broadway, New York. 
SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for immedi- 
ate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 
SONGWRITERS WANTED. Write for free book. 50- 
Song Bureau, t. 17, Salem, Indiana. 


TOBACCO 


HIGHER QUALITY! Golden smoking or rich f ripe 
— Sy four pounds penpene, $1.00. Riverside 
Ranch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky 


TRUCK AND AUTO PARTS 


SAVE HALF! Guaranteed reconditioned truck and 
auto parts. All parts—all models, makes. Catalog 
free. General Auto, 7008-AM CottageGrove, Chicago. 
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cy can be controlled at wilt 
8 or contraceptives. The Steri- 
or* ‘Rhythm’ Method of Natural Birth 
Control is iene by leading pe icians. 
successf and 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Oyster Pie 


Now that the “R” months are here, 
oyster pie will be as popular as ever. 
While there are various ways of pre- 
paring the dish, the following recipe 
will economically serve six to eight 
persons: 

One pint oysters, one cup milk, two 





cups fluffy potatoes, one egg white, 
three tablespoons flour, two table- 
spoons butter, and salt and pepper 
to season. 

To the blended flour and butter add 
the milk (scalded) and cook until 


thickened. Then add the oysters with 
their liquid, salt and pepper, and cook 
until oysters curl at the edges. Next 
pour into greased baking dish, top 
with the potatoes (whipped), brush 
with the egg white (slightly beaten), 
and bake in moderate oven for 20 min- 
utes, or until golden brown. Serve hot. 


——_ -— — —.—-— >> 


Cabbage and Ham 


America’s two old “standbys,” cab- 
bage and ham, can be combined to pro- 
duce a monotony-breaking luncheon 
dish—creamed cabbage and ham. Cor- 
ral one small head of cabbage, one- 
half pound of cooked ham, two cups 
milk, one cup corn flakes, two table- 
spoons butter, two tablespons flour, 
and one teaspoon salt. Shred the cab- 
bage and cook uncovered in boiling 
water (salted) until] tender. Make a 
sauce by mixing the melted butter, 
flour and milk, cooking same until it 
thickens. To this add the ham (chop- 
ped) and cabbage (drained). Then 
put the mixture in a buttered casserole, 
cover with the corn flakes and heat 
thoroughly in hot oven. 

Pike ED 


Week’s Hints 


q@ The gray or green color hard 
water gives to rice when it is boiled 
may be prevented by adding a pinch 
of cream of tartar or a little lemon 
juice to the water. 

@ Wax finishes on floors should be 
renewed every four to six months, de- 
pending on the amount of wear on 
the floor. 

@ Unbleached sheeting wears long- 
est, and bleaching is not necessary 
because the muslin whitens gradually 
with repeated laundering. 

@ According to the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, linings or pads prolong the 
life of rugs and carpets almost one- 
half. 

q Blankets,- sweaters and other 
woolen things will be softer if dried 
in a well ventilated room. Long ex- 
posure to the direct sun hardens the 
woolen material. 

@ Mold or fermentation in jelly 
often results from storage in warm or 
damp places. 

_@ When no sugar is used, juicy 
fruits such as berries, cherries, cur- 
rants and plums should be canned in 
their own juices rather than water. 


‘RHEUMATISM! 














If you want to really try to get at your 
Rheumatism—Neuritis—Arthritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 
thritis.”” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every 
sufferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy wfll be mailed without obligation to 
any sufferer sending their address promptly 
to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-P Street, Hallowell, Maine. 


FALSE TEETH 


BY MAIL—eo pars rriat 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


Send No Money — Write for information 


S. B. HEININGER FALSE TEETH 
440 W. Huron Street, Dept. 4136, Colca ee 


‘Stomach 


ae meals and at night do you have 
pain and distress from Gas, Acid, Sour 
Stomach, or Ulcers caused by gastric 
hyperacidity. Learn how to treat the 
cause in an effective, inexpensive way at home. 
Pain and distress relieved from the start. No rigid 
or liquid diet. Numbers report they were saved 
from expensive operations. 

PRE Valuable booklet with information as to 
guaranteed trial offer. 


TWIN CITY VON COMPANY 
DEPT, 236 ST. PAUL, MINN. 


YOUTH! 


gw sie, ee curse of youth— occa. Our BLACK. 

neal CREAM will remove the loathsome school-age 

menace to your yt No more worry over pass hi 

skin. Send at once for our BLACKHEAD CLEANSING C ° 

iS tecine Seren Bee Oo eaas No LABORATORIES, 
Street, BOSTON, 











TREATING a 
on Free Triat. 
satisfied, send 

not, it’s Free. batt 
me for your treat- 
ment today. 


W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave, Sidney, Ohio Ohio 


PILES 








KNIFE-NO SALVE 
FREE ae eT taken in- 


Prescribed any Doctors 
FACTS! ond oon unded by y fee ered Phar- 
macists. Used by multitudes. ENZALCAPSULES 
are easy to take, with just asip of water. Sold on 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. Write for 
clear, honest information. Sent in plain envelope, 


ENZAL CO. CO., 5208 W. Bluemound Rd., Dept. J-10, MILWAUKEE 


‘Your System 


“Too Acid”? 


Thousands have secommended The 
WILLIAMS TREATMENT and praise it 
for the comfortable days and nights 

they now enjoy 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? 
(Regular Prescription Quantity) 
Why start the day tired and “worn out”? 
If you have stiff joints; sore muscles, 
neuritis; neuralgia or distre ssing bladder 
irritation; if stomach is “sour” or skin 
itchy; if nervous, irritable— 


Read Our Offer—Do This 


if you mail this advertisement with 10c. in 
stamps or coin to The Dr. D. A. Williams Co., 
RA-13, East Hampton, Conn. 

we will give you one 5c. bottle (32 doses) of THE 
WILLIAMS TREATMENT and booklet with DIET 
and other helpful suggestions. Nothing C. O. D. 
We pay postage. No obligation. No second bottle 
will be given the same person, family or 

Sold since 1892. (46 years). 


No Bottie Unless This Offer is Sent 
ELDERLY MEN ARE SUBJECT 


To a distressing urinary ailment frequently 

in DANGEROUS OPERATION. F. A. Carleton, DB. 
38 Hemenway St., Boston, Mass., has discovered a 
medicine with specific remedial action on these fases, 
saving many from operation. Particulars on request. 


ed 
































OVER 


$5,000.00 


in Big Grand Prizes 

OVER 100 CASH PRIZES 

First Grand prize, if Prompt 
$2,500.00 


Thousands of Dollars 
in SPECIAL Rewards! 
a 


Send Only Coupon 
Now! 


od Your Quick Answer Will Get the Opportunity to .. . 


q % 00 


| or Buick Sedan and *1,250°° Cash! 


Think of YOUR joy and delight picking out a beautiful First Grand Prize, and think of it, IT MAY BE YOU. YES, 
1939 BUICK 8 SEDAN from your neighborhood dealer YOU! In addition to the First Grand Prize, the Second Grand 
at MY EXPENSE, and, if you are prompt and win, get- Prize is a new 1939 beautiful Chevrolet DeLuxe Sedan or 
ting a Certified check for $1,250.00 besides. Or, if you’d $800.00 cash! Third Grand Prize is a beautiful 1939 Ford V-8 
rather have one big cash lump sum, just imagine receiv- Sedan or $650.00 cash. Fourth Grand Prize is $150.00 cash. 
ing and depositing in your own bank account the marvel- Thousands of dollars in other special cash awards! In case of 
ous sum, $2,500.00 ALL CASH! Cash to pay your bills __ ties, duplicate prizes will be awarded. This offer open to every- 
—to buy a house, new furniture, new clothes; in fact to one in the U. S. over 17 years of age, except residents of 
purchase almost anything your heart desires. Thesedays, Chicago. Don’t delay. Your answer will bring to you a mar- 
$2,500.00 is a fortune indeed. And that is just what we _velous opportunity to win an amazing cash fortune. We are an 
are going to pay out to the First Grand Prize winner, honest, upright company engaged in a country-wide business. % 
GLewnirare § if prompt! Hurry—mail the coupon below today. Don’t THE MONEY TO PAY ALL THE PRIZES IS ALREADY - 
. President miss getting the wonderful opportunity to wina glorious IN THE BANK WAITING FOR THE WINNERS. You 
te thrilling fortune. WE ARE PAYING OUT OVER $5,000.00—OVER can be definitely sure that we will pay out each and every 
:/* 100 BIG GRAND PRIZES! Someone is going to get that $2,500.00 _ prize as promised. Think of it! Mail the coupon today—sure! m 


- Send No Money —Just Mail Coupon Today! 


he Look at the picture made with letters of the alphabet at the right. The letter “W” 

tie resembles a Gets the letter ““O”” makes the outline of a face; the mouth is “A”, etc. prt ah tte ch tt eal dhe wom <tc A me a 
The The letters used in the Sresting, when properly arranged, spell the name of a famous 
% General in the Revolutionary War. Can you find his name? Try it!! There is a great 
hy city and also a state of the same name. If you can solve the puzzle, write the name in 
BO the coupon and mail quick. Remember, you do not send one single penny with the 
a coupon. You risk no money at all, ed a postage stamp to mail your answer, and 
according to our amazing plan of merchandising, which your answer brings, you get 
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ty the wonderful opportunity to win $2,500.00 all cash, if prompt. Remember that 
5a $1,250.00 cash prize for promptness, if declared first prize winner. All you do 
ee now is arrange the letters in the drawing to spell the name of a famous General. 
Then rush the coupon with the name and you get the wonderful opportunity to win 

im $2,500.00 all cash. 


MANY HAVE WON BIG PRIZES 


Others have received big cash prizes from my company just recently. 
Thousands of dollars have n paid out to happy winners. Miss 
A. M. won $2,500.00; Harriet T. won $800.00; Rev. k. won $650.00; 
R. J. won $985.00. Scores of others have received cash. Now you 
may, too! Just imagine YOURSELF picking out a brand new 1939 
ae Buick Sedan from your local dealer at our expense and also getting 
fo $1,250.00 extra cash, or $2,500.00 all in cash, if you are prompt 
and win the First Grand Prize. 


| __—*xHERE’S PROOF THAT PRIZES WILL BE PAID 


As President of this bi company. I PERSONALLY GUARANTEE THAT EACH AND 
is EVERY PRIZE WILL BE PAID PROMPTLY AND HONESTLY. I have paid out thou- 
% sands of dollars in my recent prize distribution. NOW, OVER $5,000.00 MORE IN CASH 
$ IS WAITING IN THE BANK FOR NEW WINNERS. You will receive the Buick 8 Sedan, 

— if prompt, $1,250.00 cash besides, or if all cash is preferred, you get $2,500.00 if you win 

irst prize. 


SEND YOUR ANSWER QUICK! 


Oh boy, what = could pe mae $2,500.00 cash all at 
one time. Think of the joy of having the money to pro- 

s I . 2 5 0. 00 CA Ss H vide the better things of life. Just mail the coupon quick 
\ with your answer to the puzzle. Wouldn’t you like the 

opportunity to win $2,500.00? And remember, there are 


over 100 Grand Prizes. Hurry! Nothing hard to do 
now but act quick. 


af " ; GLENN TATE, President ‘No. 8-H ao +---- 





My answer is 


COUPON 8-H 





Name.......... 


YT Re a, See 


whee ewe = ee FR DE a eS ee el Um Ue 








